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PREFACE. 



The Memoir which I herewith have the honour of suhmitting to the public 
represents the first-fruits of the first excavations carried out by The Egypt 
Exploration Fund, under the gracious authorization of His Highness the 
Khedive, during the spring-time of the year 1883, 

I shall readily be believed when I assert that the life of the Egyptologist 
knows no keener delight than that of searching out the manifold secrets which 
yet lie hidden beneath the sands and mounds of Egypt. Of all pursuits 
which the hunting-grounds of his science have to offer him, this is not only the 
most attractive and the most exciting, but it is that which makes the largest 
demand upon our patience, and which frequently rewards us in the most un- 
expected manner. In publishing, therefore, the results of this first expedition, 
I hasten to seize the opportunity of paying a just tribute of gratitude to those 
founders and promoters of The Egypt Exploration Fund to whom I am 
indebted for my initiatory experience as an explorer in the Eastern Delta of 
the Nile. The first name which presents itself to my pen— the name of Sir 
Erasmus Wilson, the enlightened patron of Egyptology in England, and first 
President of the Egypt Exploration Fund— recalls the heavy bereavement 
which the Society has recently sustained in the loss of that eminent man, 
whose commanding intellect ranged over the widest domains of knowledge, and 
w^hose nobleness of character and inexhaustible liberality have graven an 
ineffaceable record upon the age in which he lived. I also tender my 
acknowledgements to the members of the Committee, and especially to the two 
Honorary Secretaries, Miss Amelia B. Edwards and Mr. Reginald Stuai't Poole, 
to whose indefatigable zeal the foundation and popularization of the Society 
are due, and to both of whom I am much indebted for their constant support, 
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and also for their valuable assistance in the revision of this Memoir for the 
press. To my illustrious friend M. Maspero, Director-General of the Museums 
of Egypt, I offer my warm thanks for the cordiality with which he welcomed 
me as a fellow- worker on Egyptian soil, and for the invaluable way in which he 
furthered the objects of my mission by instructions to the local authorities. 
Nor must I omit the names of either M. Jaillon, the distinguished French 
engineer, or of my learned compatriot. Professor Paul Chaix ; the first of whom 
not only furnished me with the necessary labourers, but himself shared in the 
daily toils and anxieties of the work, while the second has kindly taken upon 
himself to prepare the Map by which this Memoir is illustrated. 

In the deductions which 1 have drawn from the inscriptions discovered 
at Pithom, I well know how much is conjectural ; but I venture never- 
theless to hope that this brief essay may at all events incline the public to 
appreciate the important ends to be attained by the exploration of Lower 
Egypt. Not mere antiquities for exhibition in the galleries of museums, not 
even works of art, no matter how great their artistic value, are the main 
objects of our quest ; but rather the solution of important historical and 
geographical problems, and the discovery of names, of facts, and, if possible, 
of dates. 

My reward will be great should the perusal of these pages awaken a more 
general interest in Egyptology, which, as a field of study, embraces a period of 
more than forty centuries, and as a field of exploration is of vast extent, of 
unexampled wealth, and in many parts comparatively unknown. 

The plates and maps have been executed by the Typographic Etching 
Company. 

EDOUARD NAVILLE. 

Malagny, near Geneva. 

Auffud, 1884. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



The fourth edition of this Memoir, describing the first excavations made by 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, nearly twenty years ago, does not differ 
much from the third. As a preparation to its publication, I re-visited last 
winter the part of the country of which I speak, especially I went again 
through the region where I consider that tlie passage of the Red Sea took 
place. Standing on the hill of the so-called Serapeum among the fragments 
of a large stele of Darius, on the spot which I believe to be the site of 
Migdol, and looking around me, I could not help being struck how well the 
nature of the land was in accordance with the event described in Exodus. 
On this point, I have not changed anything in my views. 

In the third edition a good deal was added to the translation of the 
great stele of Pithom. Subsequently M. Brugsch attempted to give a correct 
text and a translation of this important document, in which he took a special 
interest. But even in the work, published after his death, of this master in 
the interpretation of Egyptian texts, there is a large amount of conjecture, 
and his translation is far from being complete. 

Tlierefore I set myself again to the hard and disappointing task of 
deciphering this text from various sets of paper casts. The result of this 
new revision is now published. I differ in many points from Brugsch, as 
regards both text and translation. All I can hope is that 1 have carried this 
work a step further; for in the understanding of this document we can 
only advance by degrees; it is even doubtful whether we shall arrive at 
anything like finality in the interpretation if we do not find a duplicate, as for 
the stone of Canopus. This might come out of one of various places in the 
Wadi Tumilat or near the Suez Canal, which have not yet been excavated. 

I reprint without alteration Appendix I., not so much for the sake of the 
discussions with Profs. Dillmann and Mommscn, as because it contains the 
description of certain sites in the Wadi Tumilat which are little known. 

EDOUARD NAVILLE. 

Malagny, near Geneva. 
July, 1902. 
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TELL EL MASKHUTAH. 

On the south side of the sweet water canal which 
runs from Cairo to Suez through the Wadi 
Tumilat, about twelve miles from Ismailiah, are 
the ruins of European houses now abandoned, 
but where a few years ago was a flourishing 
village. This was one of the chief settlements 
of the engineers and workmen who dug the 
Ismailiah canal, and there was at that time a 
railway station at this point. The Arabic name 
of the place is Tell el Mashhutdhj ''the mound of 
the statue.** The French have called it Bamses. 
None of these names are ancient. The Arabic 
Tell el Maskhutah is derived from a monolithic 
group in red granite, representing a king sitting 
between two gods. This monolith has been 
described by the French engineers who surveyed 
Egypt at the end of the last century. The place 
was then called Aboii Kachab or Aboii Keycheyd. 
We know, from the valuable memoir of the 
engineer Le Pfere, that " these ruins bore all the 
characteristics of an Egyptian city,'' among 
them being a very remarkable monument, of 
which he speaks as follows '} " It consists of a 
monolith of granite, cut in the form of an arm- 
chair, on which are seated three Egyptian 

* " Description de TEgypte," Ed. Panckoucko, vol. xi. 
p.295i 



figures, apparently belonging to the priestly 
order, as one may judge frora their costume 
and the caps they wear. The monument is still 
standing upright, and the figures are turned 
towards the east. They were buried up to the 
waist ; but having dug down to the feet, we have 
been able to see the whole of them and to 
measure them. The back of the arm-chair is 
entirely covered with hieroglyphics, which have 
the appearance of a regular and complete picture. 
Among the ruins are many blocks of sandstone 
and granite inscribed with hieroglyphics, and all 
such remains as mark the sites of destroyed cities 
in Lower Egypt." 

Since the above description was written the 
aspect of the place has changed, the numerous 
blocks of which the Frenchman speaks have been 
removed, or covered by the sand ; and till a few 
years ago, the site of the old city was indicated 
only by a hardly discernible mound, or rather an 
undulation of the ground, on the top of which 
stood the monolith, the size and execution of 
which showed that it must have belonged to a 
temple of some importance. 

The inscriptions have been published* and 
deciphered. They show that the three figures 
represent Barneses 11. betw een two solar gods, jRa 



' Wilkinson, " Materia Hieroglyphica," App. 4. 
Men. de TEgypte, PL XIX. 
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and Turn. The circumstance that the king has 
placed himself among the divinities led Lepsius ' 
to consider him as the local god to whom the 
city was consecrated, and therefore to identify 
Tell el Maskhutah with the city of " Raamses '* 
built by the Israelites during the Oppression. 
When, therefore, a party of French engineers 
settled there in 1860, and gathered a great 
number of workmen around them, the name of 
Ramses was adopted for the locality, and has 
remained in use up to the present time. For 
several years Ramses was a place of some 
importance — a European and Arab village, dis- 
tinguished by the elegant villa of M. Paponot. 
But since the canal was finished, all the inhabi- 
tants have left the place, which is once again a 
desert, the ruins of houses and of a mosque and 
the wasted gardens being the only evidence of 
its former prosperity. 

The mound or kom of Maskhutah is situate 
on the southern side of the present canal, the 
high banks of which are crowned by the earth- 
works thrown up by Arabi's soldiers. Before 
the making of the Tsmailiah canal this place was 
watered by an older work, called the canal of the 
Wadi, which is now only a marsh full of reeds. 
Moreover, it is still possible to trace the bed and 
part of the banks of a much older channel, the 
canal of the Pharaohs, re-established by Ptolemy 
Philadelphos and again by the Emperor Trajan. 
It skirted the south-eastern side of the city. 

Standing on the bank of the canal, and looking 
from Arabi's redoubt towards the desert,^ we 
first note two sides of a very thick wall meeting 
at right angles, and constructed of very large 
bricks. The northern side rises above the sand 
to a height of some two or three yards. On the 
western side it used to be entirely covered by 
sand ; but it was laid bare a few years ago, and 
its great width (eight yards) gives it the ap- 
pearance of a causeway. The angle of the 
southern side is still discernible ; but that part is 

* Lepsius " Chronologie," p. 348 ; " Zeitschr. fur ^Eg. 
Bprache," 1866, p. 32. « Cf. Plate I. 



entirely covered by the villa Paponot. It is easy 
to trace the direction of the eastern side, and to 
reconstruct the plan of the whole enclosure ; but 
on that side, owing to the vicinity of the old canal, 
the wall has yery likely been destroyed to make 
way for the houses of the inhabitants. At the 
time when the villa was constructed, nothing 
except the monolith and the northern side of the 
enclosure could be seen above the f and. One 
day, however, in digging for the garden, the work- 
men came across another monolith of the same 
size as the first, the pair having once stood 
symmetrically at the entrance of some edifice. 
Concluding that these monuments flanked each 
side of an avenue, M. Paponot continued the 
excava;tions in the same direction. The result 
was the discovery of two sphinxes in black 
granite, placed also on each side of the avenue or 
dromos ; then, farther on, a shrine or naos in red 
sandstone, very well executed, and a large stele 
in red granite which was lying flat, and had been 
used as the foundation of a Roman wall of baked 
bricks. 

The discovery of these monuments, which all 
belong to the reign of Ramescs U., seemed to 
offer additional evidence in favour of Lepsius's 
theory that this was the site of Raamses. M. 
Maspero, who published some of them,^ came also 
to the conclusion that it was a city of Raamses, 
perhaps that of the Israelites, the starting point 
of the nation going to conquer the land of 
Canaan. This, however, was not yet a well 
established fact. The geography of the eastern 
part of the Delta is not nearly so well known as 
that of Upper Egypt. We are acquainted only 
by name with a great number of its cities, canals, 
and lakes. Not only in the hieroglyphical lists 
of nomes which are inscribed in several temples, 
but in the writings of the Greeks and Romans, 
we have a great deal of information regarding 
the Delta, which was visited by several invading 
armies and by a considerable number of traders 

8 "Revue ArcWologiquo/' Nouv. Serie, voL xxxiv., 
p. 320. 
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and travellers. But most of the sites have 
not yet been identified; and except a few 
famous places like Heliopolis, Tanis, Mendes, 
and Bubastis, the reconstruction of the geo- 
graphy is still a matter of guess-work, in which 
conjecture occupies a large place. The only 
means of bringing some light to bear on these 
obscure questions is to make excavations. At 
the present time fresh and decisive informa- 
tion is to be expected not so much from the 
study of Avritten texts, as from the pick and 
spade.^ 

Owing to the uncertainty in the deter- 
mination of localities, two very different 
theories have been started as to the route of 
the Exodus and the sea which the Israelites 
had to cross. The old theory makes them 
start from Wadi Tumilat and cross the sea 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Suez. 
The new theory originated by Dr. Schleiden 
and Brugsch supposes them to have departed 
from the country round Tanis, and maintains 
that the crossing of the sea must be under- 
stood as meaning that the Israelites followed 
a narrow causeway between the Mediterranean 
and the Serbonian bog. That dangerous 
track still exists at present, and is subject 
to be wholly washed over Avhen there is a 
heavy sea. 

This last theory, which has been advocated 
with a great deal of learning and supported 
by very ingenious arguments, has occasioned 
much discussion, not only among Egyptologists, 
but also among those who take interest in 
biblical geography. On which side lay the 
truth? Would it ever be possible to arrive 
at any certain conclusion, or at least to find 



^ Since this was written various sites such as Naucratis, 
Terenuthis, Hermopolis, Onias, Phacusa, Leontopolis, have 
been identified owing to the work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 



one or two definite points of that famous 
route? 

The desire to come nearer if possible to 
the solution of the Exodus problem, induced 
the Society to choose Maskhutah from among 
the various localities where the kindness 
and the liberality of M. Maspero allowed 
excavations to be made. And thus the great 
task of the exploration of the Eastern Delta 
was begun. 

Before attempting to excavate it was neces- 
sary to study the monuments formerly dis- 
covered near M. Paponot's villa by the 
French engineer M. Jaillon, and now de- 
posited in one of the squares of Ismailiah. 
They consist, as has been said before, of a 
monolith of red granite ; a great tablet 
of the same stone; two sphinxes in black 
granite ; and a broken naos of red sand- 
stone of the same style and material as 
those which may be seen at San. The naos 
is also a monolith, but the inner part is not 
empty. It contains a recumbent sphinx 
with a human head, not detached, rising from 
the floor. 

One sees at first sight that all these monu- 
ments have been dedicated to the god Ttirn^ 
of whom the other form is Horemhkuy Har- 
machiSf the same who was worshipped at 
Heliopolis. It is he who is represented on 
both sides of the tablet, once as Tum, with 
ti human head bearing the double diadem, and 
once as Harmachis, with a hawk's head sur- 
mounted by a solar disk. Another emblem 
of Harmachis is the sphinx with a human 
head, of which a gigantic example is seen in 
the sphinx near the Great Pyramid. Each 
time Rameses II. is mentioned he is spoken of 
as the friend of Tum or Harmachis. It is clear 
therefore that Tum was the god of the city. 
It is true that the name of Pi Turn, the abode 
of Tum, is not to be found on the monuments of 
Ismailiah ; but it may have been carved on the 

B 2 
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top of tte tablet, or in some of the lines which 
are now obliterated; besides, I subsequently 
found one of the lost fragments of the naos, 
containing not only the cartouche oE Ramses 11. , 
but also the name of the region in which Pi Turn 

was constructed, Tlmku^ ^^^ (E | , also known to 
us from other monuments discoveredj as well as 
from the lists of nomes, and the papyri of the 
British Museum. 

The result of this preliminary study was there- 
fore to show that according to all probabOity the 
city which would be discovered at Maskhutah 
was not Raamses, but Pithom, the city or the 
aboth of Turn, This conjecture has been entirely 
borne out by the results of the excavations. 

I began working on the 5th of February, with 
the most oblitfing and effective help of M. Jailloo, 
who brought w^ith him a gang of about one hun- 
dred workmen ; a considerable facility in a place 
absolutely desert, and where it was necessary to 
remove a great quantity of sand ; for, as the 
monuments were neither very numerous nor very 
large, it is likely that nothing at all would have 
been found, had we only set a few labourers to 
dig here and there. 

We excavated first the south-eastern angle of 
the encloBurej^ not far from the place where the 
former monuments had been discovered, between 
the monolith and the enclosure, There the kSm 
or mound rose to its greatest height ; and there 
also it seemed likely that we should find the 
remains of the old temple. We also worked 
much nearer the bank of the canal, on a large 
undulating space separated from the enclosure 
by a sort of valley* Not far from there some 
rude stone coffins had been found while the canal 
was being made, anil it might have been thought 
that it was a necropolis. But this proved not 
to be the case. Although we went to a great 
depth under several of the mounds, we found 
nothing but crude brick, of small size, clearly 
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belonging to the Roman period. These were 

the house- walls of the ancient inhabitants. No 
monument of any importance was found there ; 
but only copper coins, fragments of hard stone 
which had been used as mortars, and a great 
quantity of broken pottery of the coarsest de- 
scription, cups, jugs, and large amphorae, some 
of which were perfect, and are now in the 
Museum at Cairo. 

Within the area of what I regard as the sacred 
enclosure, the excavations were carried north- 
ward, in the hne of the dromos of the temple ; 
and then beyond that area we laid open a large 
space of perfectly level ground, which concealed 
the thick walls of the store-chambers. Shafts 
were also sunk in various places, which brought 
to light everywhere brick walls of different 
periods, which illustrate the history of the city 
of Pithom< 

The chief monuments discovered, — which, 
according to the contract made with the Egyptian 
Government, througli the courteous Director- 
General of the Museums of Egypt, M. Maspero, 
are the property of the Museum at Cairo, and 
were transported thither— are the folio wing^ 
according to chronological order i — 

A hawk of black granite, an emblem of Har- 

machis, bearing the oval of Rameses IL* 

(Plate XII,) 
A fragment of red sandstone, belonging to 

the naos at Ismailiah, of the same prince^ 

and bearing the geographical name of 

Thuku. (Plate III. a.) 
A fragment of a tablet of black granite, used 

as a mortar, and bearing the name of 

SheshonkL (Plate ILL b,) 
A statue of a squatting man, in red granite, 

the lieutenant of King Osorkon II., 

" Ankh sher nefer, the good Recorder of 

Pithom." ^ (Frontispiece and Plate IV.) 

^ Pr^s^ntcd by H. H, tlie Kluidive to the Egypt Exploration 
FuiilI, and by the Fiiixl to tlio Bntisli Afiitieum. 

* Presented hj IL H. tlic Khedive to the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and by the Fund to the British Miiseuni^ 
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A statue of a squatting inan, in blackgranile, 
a priest of Succoth called Aak. (Plate Y .) 

A large statue in black granite, broken to 
pieces, of a sitting king, probably of tlie 
tw^enty-second dynasty, perhaps Osor- 
kon II. 

Fragment of the statue of a priest. This 
was the first monument on which I read 
the name of the city^ the abode of Turn. 
(Plato VII, A.) 

Frag mental of a very fine pillar, of which 
a whole side was gilt, with the name of 
Nekhthorheb, Nectanebo L 

Base of the statue of a princess, bearing 
the two ovals of the queen Arsinoe II. 
Philadelphos. (Plate VII. o.) 

The great tablet of Ptolemy Pliiladelphos, 
the largest and most important monu- 
ment discovered by nio at Tell el 
Maskhutah. (Plates VII 1, to X.) 

T^vo Roman iuscriptious giving the name 
of ErOj or HeroopoHs, (Plate XL) 

Also several others of minor importance- 
Let na now examine the principal results 
derived fi^om the study of the inscriptions 
engraved on these monuments. 



THE NAME3 OF THE ANCIENT ClT!r. 

Tell el Maskhutah was not Raamses, as 
Lcpsius endeavoured to prove ; it was Fithom^ 
the City or the Abode of Tnm^ one of the cities 
of which Exodus tells that they were con- 
structed by the Israelites by the command of 
the Oppressor. 

Its name corresponds to the Hebrew DnD,i 
to the Coptic tmoctiiK f(s niffwfjL and JTci^ca of 
the Sepfeungint, and to ndrovfiot of Herodotus.^ 

In order to make the evidence quite con- 
clusive, I shall begin with surveying what we 
knew about the nomo of Pi thorn, its capital, its 



Exodus L 11. 
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divisions, its local god, before the site had been 
identified* 

Our chief sources are the geographical lists 
engraved on the walls of several temples/^ 
Tbey are nearly all on the same pattern. They 
have the appearance of a procession in which 
a man bearing on his head a hieroglyphical 
group, which is the name of the province or 
nomo, is considered as offenng to the king the 
nome with its products and everytliing it con- 
tains; the Avhole is described in the legends 
accompanying the pictut*e* Each nomo Ims a 
separate bearer, and they follow each other in 
a definite order which is always the same. We 
learn from the texts not only the divisions of 
the nome, but everything connected with the 
local worship. The principal divisions of the 
nome are : — 

L The %%?! the territory belonging to 
the province- 

2. The i=t , the canal or branch of the Nile 
which waters it, 

3. The ^ o J the lowland or marshy region, 
which very likely was used as pasture-land. 

We may add to these lists what I shall call 
the geographical invocations,* in which, in order 
to show that a god, generally speaking, Osiris, 
is lord over the whole of Egypt, he is addressed 
as residing in all the nomes, which are mentioned 
in their order. 

If we consult the lists, the most important 
of ^vhich are engraved on the basements of^ 
tiie walls of Denderah, Edfoo, and Philae, we 
find that the Vlllth nome of Lower Eg>^t is 

called l^^ljr,^ a name which Brugsch reads 
^1 © 

^ I uiuat refor the reader to tlie iitiporlant culkction of 
texts published by Diiemichoa in hh ** Gcogmphische lii- 
schriften," a firegrate work which is m far in 4 volumes. As 
regarfk Eilfoo, sonit^* siii*plomentnry iriseiiptions hyq, found 
in lloiig^i ** Iiiscripti<i»a et notices recueillitjs ?i EtJfou/' and 
Bergniann " Hieroglyphi:?che Inschrifion." 

* Duem., Geog. Inschr., I ph 9G— 100, IL ph 28, ^9 

* I}mm. LI. I., pL 62, 64, etc. 
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nefer ab or ah nefer. The local god was Turn 

Harmachis, with the distinctive epithet of ir\i^ 
the living. 

The capital of the nome bears the civil 
name of ^^^,2 ^^'O^ ^, ^=^©, Thuh, Thu. 
Icet, or ThulcuL 

The relio:ioiis name is ^,^ ^ , ' Ha Turn, 

the abode of Turn, the god of the nome, or 
the same v:ntten in the more frequent form 
u:2f\ ^ ^,U3^^.^, J,, y^^^^^ pi|,hom. When 



this city is mentioned there is generally added 
^==A fl^ ^ which is at the Eastern door. 

The religious name of the city considered as 
the residence of its god thus consisted of thename 
of Tum, preceded by the word "^ or U, a'^ode 
or house, and often followed by the determi- 
native © . It is the same with a great number 
of Eo^yptian cities. Thus we have Bubastis 



n 



>*the lake of 



CDndiiii^ 



or 






?^© and||^'|. Thebes 

Memphis ""^l and ||t|, Buto "yf^^ and 

U3- ^ . . . . 

Another locality which is mentioned in con- 
nection with the nome is jl 8 ^^ ,® Se 

Eerehety * the abode of the serpent.' 

The divisions of the nome are the following : 

The 3^, the canal, is called T^^^^i^ 

ing to a papyrus v^ ^agg^^ a^ ,^ Kharm a 

or Khalma. 

The %%^> temtory; was called ^ ° 
or ^(^E> , Annu or A71. and the ^ marsh- 

^ Roug6 Edfou, pi. 145. 

^ Duem. Geog. Inschr I. 62, etc. 

« Duem. 1.1. ni. 146, etc. 

* Duem. 1.1. n., pi. 98. 
» III. ni., pi. 29. 

• Rouge Edfou, pi. 145. 

' Vide the lists quoted above. 

" Anast. V. 11, 4. Brugsch. Zeitschr. 1876, p. 127. 



land was g^pi^sc, rm 

the scorpion/ 

Besides the lists, and the texts of a purely geo- 
graphical character, we find in the papyri several 
of the names belonging to the nome. The most 

frequent is ^ ^ , ThnJcu, which occurs 

repeatedly in the letters of the scribes and 
officials of the XlXth dynasty, contained in 
the so-called Anastasi papyri.® We see there 
that the name of Thuku has the determina- 
tive of a borderland inhabited by foreigners. 

It was under the rule of a ^ @ | ^ /^ lieu- 
tenant or wakeel. It contained a fortification 
called Ps'^^IJcrT], the skair of Thuku,'' 

8 ?^, Ehetem of Thuku," and what 



or 



'r3 



is more important, it contained Pithom, as we 
see from this sentence, to which we shall refer 
farther, the lakes of Pithom of Menephthes, which 
is of^ or which belongs to, llmku. It is clear 
from those inscriptions that before becoming the 
civil name of the capital, Thuku was the name of 
a region, a district which contained Pithom, and 
it had that meaning under the XlXth dynasty. 

Having now gathered all the information 
which may be derived from the geographical 
lists and the papyri, let us examine the names 
which we find on the monuments discovered at 
Tell el Maskhutah, and we shall see that they 
contain a complete description of the nome. 

We must first notice what we observed 
both in the documents and on tlie stones ex- 
hibited at Israailiah, that all the monuments are 
dedicated to the god Tum Harmachis, or 
belong to a priest attached to the worship of 
that god. The geographical name which we 
find most frequently is that of Thuku, Thukut; 
it is met with in the different forms described 



• Anast. V. 19, 2, 3, 8; 25, 2 ; 26, 1 ; VI. 4. 
^« Anast. V. 25, 2. 
» Anast. V. 19, 8. 
" Anast "VT. 4, 16. 
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above. At tho time of the XlXth dynastyj on 
tlie fragment of the shrine of Rameses II-, it is a 

bonlerland <S, 1 (PL IIL), In the njonumonts 

of a later epoch it is mentioned as the civil 
name of the capital aod of the district around 
it; it occurs as ^"^^ ® '^^^^o r=^-^v t^x^i 

.^ _© * The instances are so numerous 

that they cannot be quoted here* The name 
is generally connected with the god Turn ; Tuni' 
the great god of Thuka^ or the great god who 
resides in Thukut^ or the great god the living 
(t) ^ Thukti, In the great tablet it occurs 
more than a dozen times ; the determi- 
natives © and apply both to a city and to 

a land of some extent. 

Brugschj in his extensive researches on the 
Geography of Egypt, first drew the attention 
of Egyptologists to the Hebrew word corre- 
sponding to Thuku or Thuket. The letter !=> 
which was pronounced th^ is often transcribed 
in Greek and Coptic by tr; and in Hebrew by 
D.* The name of ^e^eWyroSj Sebennytus, Theh 

neter !£=» J© is a striking proof of the truth 

of this assertion, which is corroborated by the 
spelUng of many common names. I need not 
dwell on this philological demonstration, which 
seems to me quite conclusive. The transcrip- 
tion of Tkiikut would be the Hebrew liQX) Sue- 
€Otk^ It is not at all surprising that the 
Hebrew word should mean tents. Wo have 
here an example of what is called ** popular 
etymology,'* a philological accident which con- 
stantly occui^ in mythology and geography, 
A name pjissing from a language to another 
keeps nearly the same sound and the same 
appearance, but it undergoes a change just 
sufficient to give it a sense in the language 

* Brugsch, "Aeg, Zeitschi." 1876, p> 7- 

3 Rev. IL G. Tomkina has pointed out that we have the 
Aaayrian tranacription of Suecoth in the Iskhut of Eaar- 
haddoo« Academpt March 3, 1883. 



of the people who have adopted the word. 
The new sense may be totally different from 
the origuial/ It is tho same with the name of 

Moses, in Egyptian | p ^ |^ iti^-'^i^, the child 
or the bog, which the Hebrews couTertod into 
ntfD, Mosheh, '* drawn out of the water/* a turn 
of meaning which of course has nothing to do 
with the Egyptian word. 

We have soin in the Hsts that the religious 
name of the city was Pithmi^ and a papyrus 
says that it belonged to Thvku, The same in- 
formation is derived from our rnonuments. 
The name of Pithom occurs first on the statue 
of the lieutenant of Osorkon Up, Ankh sher 
nefer, who was also the good recorder of Pithom, 

y\ . The name is mentioned three times 
in this form in the texts of the statue. It 
occurs twice in the great tablet of Phiiadelphus 

as I lfl^3 with the determinative of a city: 
once * when the rents granted to the city are 
spoken of, and fartlier^ when priests and 

statues placed before th' gods of Pithom of 



Thuhd <:^'^^'^^l^ are mentioned; 






just as we found in the papyrxis Anastasi, 
Just as in the lists also, the name of Pithom 

^ Xjj-3jt the 
divine abode of Tnm^ the great god who resides 
in Thnhu.^ 

In order to complete the evidence derived 
from the agreement of the inscriptions dis- 
covered with the texts known before, I shall 
now review the other geographical names 
which belong to the nome. 

The name of the nome itself ^^ f 1^ ^^ 
found in the first line of the great tablet, show- 
ing that it is to the gods of the Vllltli nome 

* CL the very good remarks on this point in Leaormaiitp 
"Les Origines de Thiatoiie/' 2nd ed*, ii , p. 171. 

* PLIX., L 10. 

* PI IX., L 13. 

* PL V, A, pi yil. A, 3, 3. 
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believe that Heroopolis may be quite differently 
interpreted and in a manner corresponding 
to the special character of the citj. Among 
the titles of one of the priests we find the 
following*. ^^"^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^> **tte keeper 
of the storehouse/' Ar written with the initial 

would be transcribed in Greek HP ; and as 

Ihe storehouse was one of the principal parts of 
Pithom which had been constructed as a store- 
city, it is quite possible that it may have given 
its name to the place.* 

The discovery of the site of Heroopolis Pithom 
is of great importance for the reconstruction of 
the geography of the eastern part of the Delta. 
It is difficult not to admit that at the time of 
Rameses 11. the Red Sea, or rather the Arabian 
Gulf, extended much farther north than at pre- 
sent, and comprehended not only the Bitter 
Lakes but also Lake Timsah. Even supposing 
Heroopolis to have been the most important city 
near the sea before the foundation of Arsinue, it 
would be strange that the Arabian Gulf should 
also have been called Heroopolitan, and that 
Strabo should say that Heroopolis was built at 
the end of the Arabian Gulf,eV /xv^^ rov ^Apafiiov 
koXttovj if it had been about sixty Roman miles 
away from the sea. 

We may say, with Lcpsius, that the ancients 
considered as a gulf the two large inner basins 
now called the Bitter Lakes and Lake Timsah, 
when they had been united by means of a Avide 
canal, such as the Avork of Philadelphos ; but at 
the time of the Exodus the natural communica- 
tion must have existed. Dr. Schleiden himself, 
who opposes this opinion from distances taken 
from Herodotus and Strabo, agrees that the 
geological facts establish Avithout any doubt a 
great extension of the Red Sea towards the 



1 I believe now a better explanation may be given of the 
name 'Hpw for Turn. The sphinx or lion, the emblem of 
Turn is called <rr> , the Greek transcription of wliich wonld 
be HP. Heroopolis is therefore " the city of the sphinx or 
the lion," vide Sphinx, vol. v., p. 197. 



north ; but he maintains that we must go back 
to prehistoric times in order to find such a 
hydrographic state of the Delta. We shall revert 
to this subject when dealing with the geography 
of this district ; but for the present we may say 
that, on the contrary, all the authors, even of 
later times, speaking of Heroopolis, seem to 
point to the vicinity of the sea. Agathemeros^ 
says that the Arabian Gulf began at Heroopolis ; 
and Artemidoros* states that from there the 
ships started which went to the land of the 
Troglodytes : hence we may safely conclude that 
not only at the time of the Exodus, but even 
under the Romans, the physical position of that 
part of the Delta was very different f I'om what it 
is now. This change, the consequences of which 
have been so considerable, may even then have 
begun very gradually, very slowly to take place. 
It is not necessary to travel very long in the 
Delta in order to see that there has been much 
movement in the soil. In some parts it must 
have sunk considerably ; as around Tanis or 
in Lake Menzaleh, where important ruins are 
several feet under water. In other places, which 
were certainly under water, it has risen. Heights 
have been upheaved, like the banks of Chaloof ; 
the Bitter Lakes and Lake Timsah have become 
isolated ; and the Red Sea has shrunk back as 
far as Suez. 

THE DESCRIPTION OF PITIIOIVI. 

The square area enclosed by enormous brick 
walls, the direction of which is visible in Plate I., 
contained a space of about 65,000 square yards. 
Before the excavations were begun, the ground 
was nearly flat, sloping gently towards the 
marshes. The traces of the former excavations 
were still visible. The highest part was between 
the enclosure and the monolith. Here only 
there was a kind of mound, or Iconi. Except the 
walls and the monolith, no ruins appeared any- 



^ *Apdpio^ KoXiros . . • ap\€Tai Sltto *Hpwu>v ttoAccjs. " Geogr. 
graeci min. Ed. MuIIer," ii., p. 475. 
* Strabo, xvi., p. 7C9. 
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where ; not even sitcli licfi|m of Ijrii ks and 
ruined houses as usually mark the sites of 
ancient Egyptian cities. 

Judging from the aspect of the phice, and the 
ordinary construction of Egyptian temples , it 
miglit have been thought that tho enclosure was 
the iemenon^ the area belonging to the sacred 
building, which soraotimes,as at Sau,or etill more 
at Thebes, covered a very extensive surface* 
The monolith would then luivo been at the en* 
trance of a long droTuos leading to the temple- 
The result of my excavations has been to show 
that it was not so. Tho temple occupied only 
a small space in the south -"^^^es tern angle in the 
neighbourhood of the monolith ; or rather of the 
monoliths, for we know there was one on each 
side of the entrance. The noim of Isniailiah was 
found at a distance of less than thirty-two yards 
from the monolith, and it certainly could not have 
stood at the entrance of the temple, but rather at 
the farther end* Near the naos was found the great 
tablet of PhUadelphos, of which it is said in the 
inscription that the ktng ordered it to be erected 
before his father T%m^ the great god of Succoth. 
The whole temple extended only a little farther 
than the naos. It bad not been finished, to judge 
from the big stones roughly hewn which were left 
there. One of them was cut in the form of a 
tablet; another, a fine piece of bluck granite^ 
had been cut in the form of a sitting statue, but 
was left unfinished, and abandoned, I should 
think as early as the time of Rameses II., the 
founder of the city. 

The temple was enclosed on both sides by 
walls, or square masses of bricks. It was a 
rectangular space, divided from the rest of the 
buildings. Very likely bricks were the materials 
of which the greatest part of it was built. The 
monuments which have been preserved are either 
of red or black granite, or a kind of red sand- 
stone. The inner walls were made of white 
limestone of Toora, which,in spite of its Egyptian 
name^ *' the good stone of An,*' has no durability, 
is broken with the greatest facility, and does not 



resist the action of the air ; besides^ it is tho beat 
material for making lime. Everywhere in the 
course of our excavations pieces of that stone 
have turned up : sometimes a block from tho 
foundation of a wall ; sometimes a fragment 
with one or two hieroglyphic signs, showing that 
it was part of some sculpture ; sometimes also I 
found several feet deep of white gravel entirely 
composed of that stone, which had crumbled to 
pieces, or which had been broken for lime burn- 
ing. Evidently a considerable number of inscrip- 
tions have been thus destroyed, and this explains 
why I did not find more. It was in limestone 
that the buildings of the twenty- second dynasty 
and of tho Ptolemies were made. When the 
Romans levelled the ground, in order to establish 
their camp, they destroyed without mercy an 
immense number of inscriptions which would 
have been most precious to us. Many fragments 
of porphyry and granite were scattered among 
the ruins of houses, having been used as mortars, 
mill-stones, or thresholds. 

Outside of the space which I consider as the 
temple, and excavating farther towards the 
north-east, we reached some very strange build- 
ings, no indications of which appeared above the 
sand, but which, however, were of considerable 
extent We came upon thick walls built of crude 
bricks, joined by thin layers of mortar. These 
walls are remarkably well built, and have a 
thickness of from two to three yards ; the surface 
being perfectly smooth, and as well polished as 
possible with such a material as mere Nile 
mud, E\'cry thing indicates a very good 
epoch, when the Pharaohs built with the in- 
tention of making a lasting work. As for the 
nature of the bricks, I cannot do better than 
quote the words of a distinguished visitor, 
Mn Villiers Stuart, who came to see the excava- 
tions : '- I carefully examined the chamber walls, 
and I noticed that some of the corners of the 
brickwork throughout were built of bricks wUh* 
out straw. I do not remember to have met 
anywhere in Egypt bricks so made. In a dry 

g 2 
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climate like Egypt it is not necessary to bum 
the bricks : they are made of Nile mud, and dried 
in the sun. Straw is mixed with them to give 
them coherence.'* ^ 

These are the walls of a great number of rect- 
angular chambers of various sizes, none of which 
had any communication with each other. In the 
first we reached,^ at about two yards from the 
surface, we found pieces of a very fiue statue, 
in black granite, representing a sitting king, but 
without the uraBus. It had been thrown from 
the top, and had been broken into quite small 
pieces, showing that it must have fallen from 
a good height. The head only and the upper part 
of the bust had not suffered much ; and these 
have been removed to the Museum at Cairo. 
Lower still were bricks thrown without order, 
sand, earth, and limestone chips. It is evident 
that the intention had been to fill up the chamber 
to a certain height after the top had fallen 
in. About four yards from the soil the walls 
stand on natural sand, showing that it is the 
base of the building. At the height of two yards 
from the bottom there are regular holes at corre- 
sponding distances on each side, where timber 
beams had been driven in. About one yard higher 
there is a recess in the wall at the same level in 
all the chambers which I excavated to that 
depth. The wall above had been covered with 
a kind of stucco, or white plaster. I excavated 
to the bottom of chambers 1 and 2 ; but seeing 
that they had been intentionally filled up, it 
seemed useless to go on emptying them, so I 
confined the work to digging deep enough to 
trace the direction of the walls, without attempt- 
ing to go to the bottom. 

What was the object of those chambers ? 1 
believe them to have been built for no other pur- 
pose than that of storehouses, or gi^anaries, into 
which the Pharaohs gathered the provisions 
necessary for armies about to cross the desert, or 



> Villiers Stuart, ** Egyj)! after the War," p. 81. 
• :N"o. 1 of tho Map. Cf. Plate 11. 



even for caravans and travellei's on the 
road to Syria. It is also very likely that the 
Ptolemies used them as warehouses in the trade 
with Africa, which took place through the Hero- 
opolitan Gulf. We know in fact, from the great 
tablet, that Pithom was one of the places to which 
the African vassals brought their tribute. For 
a border-fort, which was also a store-place, means 
of defence were necessary, and therefore it was 
surrounded by the very thick walls, part of which 
are yet preserved. These facts explain the slight 
difference which we find between the Septuagint 
and the Hebrew text in speaking of Baamses 
and Pithom. The Hebrew calls them ^i^or^^ 
which, according to Gesenius, means * store- 
houses,* while the Septuagint translate irdXet^ 
oxvpoi'Sy * fortified cities.' Both expressions are 
equally true. Heroopolis at the entrance of the 
Gulf, the place from which fleets sailed to the 
Red Sea, must have been a strong place with a 
gariison. Such certainly was the case under 
the Romans, who called it the * Camp of Ero.' 

I laid bare the upper part of the walls of 
several of these store- chambers, which I do not 
doubt extended over the greater part of the space 
surrounded by the enclosure. In order to make 
an exact plan, it would be necessary to dig the 
whole surface to a depth of three feet. Wher- 
ever shafts were sunk, I came across brick walls 
more or less decayed, and belonging to different 
ages. It would be impossible now to reconstruct 
the plan of these chambers in the eastern part, 
where the enclosure has disappeared. This part, 
being nearest the canal, was evidently encroached 
upon at an early period by the houses of the 
inhabitants, and the old constructions have 
suffered. There the excavator finds a compact 
mass of bricks of all ages, in which it is hopeless 
to trace any kind of plan ; but the part near the 
temple is in a much better condition. 

The chambers had no communication with 
each other ; the access to them was only from 
the top. It is possible that the recess which 
exists in the wall was employed for an awning, 
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or for supporting some kind of ceiling. If the 
chambers were filled with corn, it must have 
been thrown down from above and drawn up 
afterwards in the same way.^ 

The area thus occupied was of course not a 
convenient ground for a camp ; therefore the 
Romans filled up most part of the chambers; and 
they used for that purpose whatever came first 
to hand. Thus they threw down the fine 
black statue of the unknown king, and, wluit 
was still more precious, a beautiful pillar of 
Nectanebo I., which Avas entirely gilt on one side. 
This must have been a very fine monument. 
The fragments have been removed to Cairo. 
If all these cellars were excavated, it is quite 
possible that many other monuments, more or 
less broken, would be found in them, having 
been cast in to level the ground. If excavations 
are ever resumed at Pithom, the remaining 
store-chambers will have to be cleared out. 

The civil city of r/m/t-z^ extended all round the 
sacred buildings of Pithom, the abode of Tum. 
There are traces of habitations on all sides ; and 
nearly all are of the time of the Romans. For 
a long time I entertained hopes of finding the 
necropolis of Pithom. At the time when the 
canal was being dug, the workmen came across 
a great number of coflins in white calcareous 
stone, some of which were roughly carved in the 
shape of mummies. In other places, at a small 
depth in the sand, they found mummies enclosed 
in large earthen pots. The shafts which I sank 
led to no result. During several days my 
labourers were engaged in excavating a singular 
structure near the canal. It consisted of two 
masses of bricks, sloping gablewise, and resting 
on the sand. Instead of joining together at the 
top, however, they are separated by a kind of 
gutter about a yard wide. It might have been 
thought that underneath them could be found 
one, if not several coffins. We did not find any- 

' Since this was written Mr. Flinders Petrie iliscoYei*ed tlie 
storehouses of Naucratis, which are built on the same plan, 
(Naucratis, p. 24). 



thing, except at one end a pit in which bones of 
men, of dogs, and even of fishes, were inter- 
mingled with a few small amulets. 



THE HISTORY OF PITHOM. 

The founder of the city, the king who gave to 
Pithom the extent and the importance we recog- 
nize, is certainly Rameses II. I did not find any- 
thing more ancient than his monuments. It is 
possible that before his time there may have 
been here a shrine consecrated to the \Aorship 
of Tum, but it is he who built the enclosure 
and the storehouses ; he is the only king whose 
name appears on the naos and on the monuments 
of Ismailiah. Nowhere is it said, as on the 
monolith of Abou Seyfeh,^ that he restored con- 
structions of former kings. Very likely he found 
it necessary for his campaigns in Asia to have 
storehouses for provisioning his armies ; and 
also means of defence against invaders from the 
East. We find here confirmation of the evidence 
derived from other monuments that he is the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, as he built Pithom 
and Raamses, the site of which last is still 
uncertain. Rameses II. built much in the 
Eastern Delta ; it is clear that he attached great 
importance to that part of the country. There 
are ruins likewise at Tell Rotab, near Kassassin, 
which may possibly be also attributed to his 
reign. If there Avere cities like Pithom in 
the Wady Tumilat, there must have been a canal 
to supply them with the necessary Avater. We 
know, in fact, from Strabo' that according to tra- 
dition it was Sesostris who first attempted to dig 
a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. 

After Rameses, ^Menephtah, who built much 
at Tanis (San), did not neglect Succoth. We 
know from the papyri that there was a fortress 
here bearing his name ; but I did not find his 
oval anywhere, not even on the bricks. It is 



^ Prissc, " Mou. Eg.," pi. XIX. 



» L. i., p. 38. 
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extraordinary that among the hundreds of bricks 
which I examined at Pithom, I never found one 
bearing a royal stamp. 

It does not appear that the kings of the 
twentieth dynasty did anything for Pithora. It 
is possible, however, that to the reign of one 
of those sovereigns we may attribute a calca- 
reous stone with three faces,^ on which there is 
represented a king worshipping Horus. This 
king had evidently returned from a successful 
campaign, for on one side he is seen bearing his 
mace and his bow, while, on the other, he holds 
by the hair a prisoner with his hands tied behind 
his back. The two broken cartouches, traces of 
which are still visible, are impossible to decipher. 
If he was a king of ihe twentieth dynasty he 
would not be the only one of this family who is 
met with in the Delta ; for independently of 
Rameses III., who built much at TelL el Ya- 
houdieh, the name of Seti II. is found at Tanis. 

After Rameses 11. , the kings who seem to 
have done most for Pithom are those of the 
twenty-second dynasty, the kings of Bubastis — 
Sheshonk I. (Shishak),^ of whom we have a 
fragment in black granite, and especially Osor- 
kon II., who very hkely enlarged the temple of 
Tum. On several occasions I found fragments 
of calcareous stone, generally cornices, on which 
the name of Osorkon II. was painted in red, in 
order to be sculptured afterwards : the red 
colour disappeared when exposed to the sun, but 
I could distinctly read the name. Besides, to 
his time belongs one of the most attractive 
monuments found during the excavations, 
namely, the statue of the Atennu^ the lieutenant 
of the Jcingy Anlch sher nefer^ who speaks of 
Pithom as a place where Osorkon celebrated 
festivals. For kings like Shishak and Osor- 
kon, who had repeatedly to fight the nations of 
Asia, it was very important to hold the cities 
commanding the roads leading to the desert ; 



Plate VI. = Plate m. B. ' Frontispiece and Plate IV. 



and therefore we find them building on the 
northern route at Sdn and on the southern 
at Pithom. 

I attribute also to Osorkon II. the sitting 
statue which had been thrown in the chamber 
No. 1. I should think the stone for this statue 
had been brought under Rameses II. It was in- 
tended to be one of a pair, for, as already noticed, 
there was at the end of the temple a large block 
of the same stone roughly carved in the form of 
a sitting statue of the same size, which had been 
left unfinished. The two portions of another 
statue, unfinished and very roughly hewn, were 
found walled in a door-post of Roman time. 
On the back I could decipher the name of one 
of the Talceloths. 

The Pharaoh who fought the Persians, Nelcht- 
liorheb or Nectaneho /., also built at Pithom, and, 
strange to say, with a richness which would not 
be expected in a city of that kind. At the 
northern end of the excavations, between the 
enclosure and the outer wall of the chambers, I 
found, together with many pieces of granite, 
some fragments of a pillar of calcareous stone of 
a bluish colour. The sculptures are of the best 
workmanship. Theyreprcsent scenes of offerings 
to the god Tum; and one of the sides is entirely 
covered with very thin gold, remarkably well 
preserved. I suppose it is to the Romans that we 
must attribute the destruction of this beautiful 
monument. It was not possible to make out 
anything from the inscriptions, except one of the 
ovals of the king, and the name of Succoth.* 

By far the most important monument dis- 
covered at Pithom is the great tablet of Phila- 
delphos, which was near the naos. It records 
what was done for Pithom by the king and his 
queen and sister Arsinoe II. The day before it 
was found, the workmen laid bare the base of a 
statue of which the feet only were left, and on 
which were sculptured two royal ovals.^ One 



* Plate III. c. 



» Plate VII. 0. 
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contained the name of Arsinoe ; the other was 
unknown. Next day, when the great tablet 
was discovered, I saw that Arsinoe had adopted 
two ovals, one of which is a kind of coronation 
name, Khnnm ah SJm mer veferu. The tablet, 
which unfortunately is very hard to read, is 
an interesting document not only as regards 
the history of Pithom, but also as regards that 
of Ptolemy Philadelphos. We learn from it 
that Pithom and the neighbouring city of 
Arsinoe, which the king founded in honour of 
his sister, were the starting points of com- 
mercial expeditions to the Red Sea ; and that 
from thence one of Ptolemy's generals went to 
the land of the Troglodytes and founded the 
city of Ptolemais Otjpcju^ for the special purpose 
of facilitating the capture of elephants. And it 
was to Heroopolis that the ships brought those 
animals, which played such an important part 
in the warfare of the successors of Alexander. 
For a general of that time it was as important 
to have an elephant force, as in our days it is 
essential to have a strong body of artillery. 
We learn also that close to Pithom there was a 
city called Plkerehety or Pikeheref^ which must 
have been an important place, judging from the 
amount of taxes which the king attributes as 
revenue to its temple. 



THE MONUMENTS DISCOVERED. 

We will now study more closely the principal 
monuments discovered during the excavations. 

Plate HI. a. — The large monuments of Ra- 
meses, now at Ismailiah, have been known for 
several years. Besides the name of the royal 
founder, which we learn from them, we see also 
that Tum Harmachis was the divinity of the 
place. To him was dedicated the naos in red 
sandstone, in the base of which a sphinx is sculp- 
tured. The naos is not perfect. The fore-part 
has been broken ; but I found part of it, bearing 
the upper portion of the name of Rameses and 



the words ^^37^" ' Q, ) , the lord of Thulcu, of Sue- 

coth. It is possible that underneath there was 
the sign [i^o<^ which has been broken away. This 
small fragment shows that the name of Siiccoth 
was already in use in the time of Rameses II., 
and that it was considered as a border land. 

Plate III. b. — I found only a small fragment 
of this tablet, which, judging from the stone of 
which it was made, and the style of the en- 
graving, was certainly very fine. Two goddesses, 
representing Upper and Lower Egypt, promise a 
long and prosperous reign to a king who makes 
an offering to them. This king is Sheshonk I. 
(Shishak), whose name is still legible. The 
Bubastite kings, and particularly Shishak, must 
have used the storehouses of Pithom for pro- 
visioning their armies going to Syria. 

FRONrrsriECE axd Platr IV. — One of the most 
elegant monuments found at Pithom belongs to 
the twenty-second dynasty. It is the statue 
of Anlch sher nefcr T' ^ I now in the British 

Museum, and of which wo here print the in- 
scriptions. This statue is of red granite, and 
represents a squatting man with his hands 
crossed on his knees. Before him is a small 
naos containing a figure of Osiris. On the knees 
are engraved the two ovals of Osorkon II. (F), 
of whom he was an officer, and between the 
hands is the monogram of Ankh shcr nefer (E). 
At each side, scul[)tured on the legs, are repre- 
sentations of gods who promise their protection 
to the deceased. The inscriptions concerning 
them are engraved on the sides of the naos (C 
and D). Even on both sides of the head Osiris 
and Sokaris are engraved. 

Ankh renp nefer was ^^^^vww fD ^J first 

lieutenant of the Icing. This title is very like 

* Here, as well as in the Ptolemaic inscription, Plate VII. a. 
1. 2, the sign ITD has the form in . It is a variant, whicli 

is found also in the Rosetta stone passim, | <— > instead of 



1 



1-^ 



and I I I instead of i i 



■Tl© 



CI© 
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another belonging to the same locality ; the 
lieutenant or ivalceel of the territory of Succoth 

^V^--^\<^- His other titles are 

^ A/wwv H ^ the great inspector of the palace ; the 

good recorder of Turn or of Pithoiny y\^\ '^^"^ W 

or 'vwwv tTj ; lastly, a title of which I do not 

know the meaning, fj| , which I believe to be 

read kehaa. These titles seem to indicate some 
civil or judicial office. 

Ankh sher nefer recites his own praises in 
the three lines of text engraved on the back of 
the statue (A) : — 

Line 1. The first lieutenant of the king, the first inspector 
of the palace, Ankh sher nefer speaks thus : " I had the right 
of entering the palace, I was honoured Ly my lord who gave 
rao his praise, I entered before him at the head of his in- 
timates . . ." 

Line 2. I inquired for the royal will,* and I went out 
bearing his order, bani&hing misery and softening quarrelsome 
talk ; illustrious was my mouth, bound on doing what he 
desired. 

Line 3. . . his obedient son pleasing his father. Pithom 
as a reward for it gave a royal festival to the divine offspring 
of Ra, Osorkon, beloved of Amon, son of Bast. I found the 
way . . . 

On the sides of the naos are the following in- 
scriptions ; on the right side (D) : 

Amon Ka Mut and Khonsu, grant that may last the name 
of the good recorder of Turn, the god of the region of An, 
Ankh renp nefer, the kebaa ^f the house ot Tum (Pi Turn, 
Pithom), the god of An. 

And on the left (C) :— 

Iloremkhu Shu and Tefnut, grant that may last the name 
of the first inspector of the palace, the good recorder of the 
house of Tum (Pi Tum, Pithom), the god of An. 

On the top of the naos is an inscription which 



* « Pap. Anastasi," V. Brugsch, '' Rev. Egyp ," i., p. 22 
et seq. 

2 ^ - ^t^X^^K/ .^^ This sentence is difficult 



because of the group V^ | . In the tablet of Ptolemy 
Philadelphos the king is called V ^^^ in the dates, which 
seem to indicate that VV moans * royal :' the royal sound of 



words means very likely the royal will or the royal 
Gomuiaud. 



repeats the title of first inspector of the palace, 
and adds the title of Kehaa^ with the name of a 
city, which may be Bubastis, although the sign 
which reads Bast is different from that which 
occurs in the cartouches of Osorkon. 

Plate V. — To the reign of an unknown king, 
but probablynot very distant from the preceding 
monument, we must refer another statue, also 
of a squatting man, in black granite, with 
inscriptions engraved on both front and back. 
It was made for a priest of the name of Aak. 

The inscription on the back reads thus : — 

Let a Royal offering be made to Seb, let all the funeral 
offerings, geese and oxen, be given to the Prince, the head of 
the prophets, Aak, the justified, the beloved. Thy spirit is 
in heaven among the stars, thou art one of the gods, Prince 
Aak. 

The inscription in front gives us the titles of 
Aak in full: — 

The first Erpa (Prince) of Sopt, the lord of the East, the 
head of the prophets of Tum, the chief prophet of Succoth, 

Aak, the son of Atsheb, speaks thus : " I am he in 

whom the great Sahu appears. He is not driven back, the 
judges have not found anything hateful. All that appears 
on the altar of Tum is for thy Ka, Aak ; we give (1) thee 
every day the things . . . . " 

The god A ^ , Sept or Sopt, is often desig- 
nated by this title lord of the East^ or even lord 
of Asia.^ He is also the god of the twentieth 
nome of Lower Egypt, the nome of Phacusa. 

In the middle of the inscription, the deceased 
addresses the priests of the locality. The first 
of them has a curious name, f\\^ ^ .^i*'^ 

Auhau unti} This title is found again in a 
Saite text from Pithom (Plate VII. b), with the 

variant r\ ^^ • He seems to have been a 

special priest chosen among the class of the 

, AuhaiL^ This last name reminds us of 



the '^^^^^ of the nome of Sais. It is very 



^ Brugsch, " Voikertafel," p. 30. 

* I have adopted the new reading a for the sign f^*\ * 
Cf. Bmgsch, " Diet. Hier.," vol. vii., p. 500. 
» Cf. Plate Vri. A and b. 
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likely that this title CT\ occurred on a list of 

priests at Denderah,* where the texts concern- 
ing Pithom are destroyed. Auhau means, pro- 
perly^ laith long limbs. It is one of those titles 
whicli have a symbolic sensoj of "which we do 
nob understand the meaning or the origin, and 
it was peculiar to the locality of Succoth, A 
man might be an mihau^ and at the same time 
an l|, a prophet; a usual title, found in all 

the temples of Egypt. The deceased addresses 
the priests who are entering the templu; *^ Au 
hau miHt and all the priests who go into the 
sacred abode of Tttm^ the grmJ god ttf Smeoth, Id 
thevi say that a royal offering he made to the Ka 
of the beloved of the great god , - . that the rrre- 
monies be made to tite Ka of him whom name 1% 
not destroyed' in ths temple before, ...,** ito- 
This inscription alone would be sufficieLt to 
prove that it was the Abode of Turn, Ua Turn, 
or Pithom of Siiccotb, which lay buried uiidur 
Tell el Maskhutah, 

No oval of any kind gives us the reign to 
which this monument belongs. It is very hkely, 
however, that it is earUer than the Saitcs. 

Plate YL — Before going on to the Saite and 
Ptolemaic monuments, I must mention a three- 
sided calcareous stone, on each face of which is 
an engraved subject. In the middle we see a king 
with his hands raised, in the act of worshipping 
the god Horus. The lower part of his cartouche 
is still extant; but, despite the most careful 
inspection, I coukl not succeed in deciphering 
these signs, and therefore in determining the 
king whose name they contain. The same king 
appears on the two other faces ; on one he holds 
his bow and his mace and seems about to start 
for a military expedition j on the other, on the 
contrary, he holds by the hiur a prisoner 
with his elbows tied behind his back, whicli 
indicates that the campaign must have been 
euccesstul, and thattiie king had been victorious. 



* The n<?gativo ,^jl-^ Iuis bcH-ii onntktl. 



This stone was found among remains of the caU 
careous wall at the foot of the monolith. 

PfiATK VIL A, B.— Following the chronological 
order, w© now come to two monuments of which 
we have only small fragments, but which are both 
important. These fragments belonged to two 
statues of w^hite limestone which had been erected 
ill symmetrical relation to each other, I had at 
first attributed thetn to the Ptolemaic epoch; but 
the great similarity of style witli the Saite monu- 
ments published in Appendix If. leaves no doubt 
as to the date. One of thera is the statue of a 
man of which we have about two-thirds, while 
the shoulder only of the statue of the woman has 
been preserved. The si2;e and the style of the 
inscription, and all else, inclieate that these monu- 
ments were erected together. The statue of the 
man, discovered on the 10th of February, was 
the first thing which confirmed the opinion I had 
formed at Ismailiah, that Maskhutah was the 
site of Pithom and not of Raamses. There are 
three lines of text at the back of the statue : 
unfortunately they are bi^okcn at the top and 
at the end : 

Line L — I go iiiJo hia abode with joy, and I go out with 

praise. My brd Turn and mj lady Hatlior giv© ma food 
aiid provisioius in abundance, aU good things, and childreii 
in t,^rcat number* 

The next line gives ns the titles of the priest : 

Line 2, — the metal vase ;^ the Auhau, the chief 

of , , « . » / the head of the storehouse, the official of the 
temple of Tarn of Succoth, the prophet of llathor uf Arij tlie 
prophet PiimeB ^ Isis, the eon of the Auhau, the oUluial the 
prophet , , . , , 

thoti art pure in the pruacince of all ; thou pleasest 

thy hidy Htithor, who 13 in perpetual joy \ she grants that 
thy name may n*main with tliii^ statne,' m the nbode of 
Turn the great liviji^ ^pd of Succolh. It will not be 
destroyed. 

The few signs which are still extant of the 



* BrugF^eh, **I)ii:L Hiir.," vol vii, p 12GL 

* m 1 ^^^^* ^ ^*^'^^ ^"^'ox^^ of which I do nut know 
the iseaseHp 

^ On the reading me^ of the loek of Imir \y i;t BergniQim, 
"Hier, Inschr./' p. IG. 

" [1\ o 1 [J , The papyrns Ebers contains a word 
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inscription of the other statue are interesting, 

because they give us twice the special name of 

the priests of Succoth. 

The first line contained the names and titles 

of the priestess : 

The beloved of her lorJ, the Auhau unt Men 

... of Hor Sam Tani in all seasons. 

... thy name, like tliy father the Auhau of the great Tsis. 

Plates VIII. to X. — We have now to study 
the most important monument discovered — the 
great inscription of Ptolemy Philadelphos ; or, 
as it may well be called, the Stone of Pithom. 
The tablet has a height of four feet three inches, 
and a width of three feet two inches. It is now 
preserved in the Museum at Cairo. 

This tablet, judging from its context, was in- 
tended to be an important historical record of 
certain acts of the second Ptolemy. It is to be 
regretted that it is engraved so carelessly that 
the interpretation is very difficult, and tlmt 
we can hardly hope to get a correct copy of it. 
The scenes of adoration with which it begins 
are sculptured very fairly, although the inscrip- 
tions are not finished. The first line of the 
text is quite legible ; but after this the engraver 
becomes more and more careless. He does not 
seem to have even calculated the length of the 
signs which he had to put in; in the middle 
lines we see large signs badly drawn, irregular, 
and sometimes separated by blanks. Suddenly, 
at line twenty-four, the style changes, the 
engi'aver being perhaps replaced by one more 
skilful; and we have hieroglyphics of the 
Ptolemaic style, much smaller, but well engraved 
and easy to read.^ 

The tablet reads from right to left, and begins 
with three scenes of adoration. In the first, the 



king Ptolemy Philadelphos offers the image of Ma 
to several standing divinities. The first is Tumj 
the rjreat god of Succoth^ the beloved eternally for 
evevy the lord of heaven^ the king of the gods. 
Behind him comes Osiris^ the lord of Bo Ah (the 
Arabian cityjy who resides at Pikeheret. Behind 
him comes Harmachis, whose name has been 
forgotten, as well as that of Hathor. Lastly, 
the queen Arsinoe II., dressed as a goddess, 
with her two cartouches, the royal wife, the r&ijal 
sister f the i)rincess queen of the two lands ^ Khnum 
ab en Shu mer neterUy Arsinoey the mighty Isis^ 
the great Hathor. 

This scene is accompanied by the following 
texts : The offering of Ma to his father y who gives 
him life. As usual, the gift is followed by a 
promise or a recompense on the part of the god 
who is thus worshipped. 

Tum says : / gii-e thee an eternal duration^ 
and a reign without end. 

Osiris : I give thee the crown of Ra in heaven. 

Harmachis : I give thee dominion and victory 
over all lands. 

Hathor : T give thee the offering of all lands as 
to Ra. 

Arsinoe : I give thee panegyrics in great number 
before the gods. 

Near this scene are two other ones, but facing 
the opposite side, so that the two representations 
of Arsinoe are back to back. The divinities are 



c^ ^ which Bragsch compares to the Coptic 

uecicoTy which would have no sense here. I translated 
conjecturally statue, Brngsch, in a private letter, writes 
that in this instance it is the only meaning acceptable. 

* After my two successive attempts, published in the 
former editions of this book, Brngsch alone undertook to 
decipher the text of the stele and to translate it from 
beginning to end. His interpretation was published shortly 



after his death by Prof. Erman. (Zeitschr. filr Aeg. 
Spracho, 1894, p. 74). 

In comparing Brugsch's work with mine, and seeing 
how many blanks he was obUged to leave in his translation, 
it is obvious that the illustrious Egyptologist considered the 
task as hopeless. 

Several times did Brugsch try to get a correct copy of 
the text from paper casts or from collation with the 
original. I have a copy which he made for me after we 
had spent hours together at Berlin, in deciphenng this 
diflScult document. It difEera in many points from that 
which was published by Prof. Erman. 

In the plates which are here given, as well as in the transla- 
tion, I embodied several of Brugsch's suggestions from either 
of his two copies I had at my disposal ; but many of these 
suggestions I could not admit, and the text in this volume is 
the result of a new collation from various sets of paper casta. 
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also less numerous* First, Turn, the great living 
god of » , , — the inscription is not finished ; 
then ilathor, and then again Arsinoe* This 

time the offering consists of two vases of milk. 

Turn says : I give thee the royal power of thy 
father with joy as to Ra. 

Hathor : / give thee all the lands ag an offering 
and all the coimtries which are under my feeL 

Arsinoe: I give thee the life which is within 
thy father Twm^ who gives thee panegyries. 

A third scene shows Ptolemy before a king 
who is certainly his father Ptolemy Soter. His 
son presents him with a symbolic eye, and the 
father answers : I give thee all tJie countries mid 
all the lands as to Ba eternally, 

I will endeavonr now to give the sense of 
the tablet* Following Brugsch's example, I 
shall divide the inscription into pai^agraphs : — 

Titles and enlofjtj of the h\tff. 

Line 1. — The HviTig Horus, the vtctoriotis child, the loiid 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, the very valinafc, the golden 
Horas who lias been ciHiwiied by hia father, the king of 
Upper and Lower Eg^pt, theloi^d of the two hii;dfl, UsorkaiB 
mer Amoti, the son of Ea, tho lord of diadoioj, Ptolemyj 
living like Ra eternally ; who lovos Turn the gi^eat liTiDg 
god of Snccoth, the living, the first of the living on earthy 
hke Ri* eternally from whom all life ia dei-ived ; and the 
gods and goddesses of the HeroopoHtan no mo ; ^ who lives 
eternally ; 

Lhie 2. — the living and beantiful god, the child of Tom, 
who tinitea boUi lands^ the image of the living gixl, the 
illustrious issue of Unnof ris, who lasta like Turn for ever ; 
the living image of Tom, the great god the living of Succoth ; 
tliu adiniiuble issue of Harmachisj the divino blood of Turn 
the loi^ of the two lands of On j the glorioas descendant of 
Khepra ; he has bten sackled by Hathor the lady of Ant, 
When he was born, the atof-crown was on his head; 

Line ?», — the two anakea were on his braw, for he was 
first suckled to be the lord of the land ; bora of Turn . , , . 
for periods , - . , that ho may stand on his si do like a 
king, like a prince in hisi palace, liko his son Hor Sam Taai 
the great god, the protector of Succolh. The king of Upper 
and Lowor Egypt is the Horns who joined the tiironea of 
the two gods. Theixfore his father Tum honoured him 
above mill ions ; and when ho avei*tcd the enemy from thii 



1 s^\y *Y which Erugsch reails nejer ab^ or ub nefer^ 

the hiemglyphical name of the Vlllth nome, I crdi it after 
the Gi*eek name, Hei'oopoH^. 



laud, he (Turn) enriched his bouse with weights (of silver) 
in buodfeds of thousands, pi-ovided by Thoth, 

Line 4. — He excela in fighting for Egypt, and pro- 
tecting its diildreOj the good guanlian who delivers 
Egypt, who grazes his hor^a on the plains and on the 
mountains, and who builds hia ships on the sea^ he who 
averts tho Tosheru (the nom^ids of the Arahifin desert) by 
his intelligence . , . . , {the two landa) , The fear of him 
prevails on wuter and on the sand ; hta virtue is mighty 
among all the people of land and water; they come as 
foUowei-s of the steps of the King, the pi-otectorj the master 
of foraign lands . . ^ 

Line -5. — He who declares war and drives away the rebels, 
wlio repels tho enemy and strikes the adversary on hath. 
sides ; who slaaghtera a great uum^ber and palls the heart 
oat of the hodieg. * . . 

Prom here the text is so corrupt and indistinct 
that we are obliged to go over to the end of the 
6th line, passing over the end of the euhDgy on the 
military virtues of the kingj his horses and ships. 

At the end of the 6th line begins a narrative: 

Viml of the kiny to Piihum, 

, . , * In the sixth year 

Line?. — under the reign of His Divine Majesty j when 
it was reported to him that the ahodo bail l}een finished for 
hifi father Tnm, the great god of Snccoth ; the third day of 
the month of Athyr, His Majesty went himself to 
Heroopolis^ the thi'one of hia father Tum^ tho land was 

jubilant. Louder Egypt was in rejoicing fonr 

timea when he awnke on the festival of hi:^ hirth* 

When His Majesty proceeded to the temple of Pikerebet, 
be dedi<mted ^ this temple to his father Tnm, the great living 
god of Suceoth, in the festival of tlvid god the pix) lector of 
the land. 

Line 8. — He piiovided the house of , » , with necessfirjest 
his servants caiTied them to hia fsttlier Tnra. Hia Majesty 
made thiB abode named the 6ne one, which was erectisd by 
the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ptolemy, to his fatlier 
Tam, Tbere was no tine abode like this in the time of the 
kings of Upper and Lower Egypt. He who built it to his 
venerable father^ it is the golden Horus, Userkai-a mer 
A men, the i5on of Ra, the lord of throna^, Ptolemy^ who 
liTea eternally. Again His Majesty proceeded to the honso 
of Thoth (?) in order to do the business of bis father 

Line 9,^^Tam. His ^lajesty made his olferings similar 
Ui those (made to) a king living on earth, a king living 
eternally. The king ordered after wards that tho veneiiible 
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I read the first woi^ sark^ lit, he 
fimahed, I suppose it to be a kind of dedication or con* 
secration. Cf. 1.28-^*^ o i /*«f dcJicalvd ike 

temjile there (at Succoth). 
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god, the living, should be carried into his abode • • • • and 
an image was made to him, of a king in his palace on 
earth, horses were gathered to him according to his will 
.... from the divine land (Punt) ; for the inhabitants of 
the divine land honour him, bringing their tributes. The 
king made a hall • • • for his provision . . • 

Then follow some obscure words, about a gift 
made to Pithom. Whether it is a canal called 

S y or a landing-place, or a lock made on 

the Canal of the East, we cannot say. It is 
spoken of also as the Lake of the Scorjnon. 

The king goes to Persia and brings hack the gods. 

. . . His Majesty 

Line 11. — went to Teshiit at the entrance of the South. 
He reached the land of Persia, and found the gods of Egypt, 
dl of them. His Majesty brought them to Egypt. They 
came with King Ptolemaeus to Khemtit, and they 
protected (?) His Majesty going to Egypt. They were 
received by the inhabitants of Egypt, full of joy at the 
arrival of these gods. After these things His Majesty was 
exalted, because he brought back 

Line 12. — the gods of Egypt. It pleased all of them to 
come with His Majesty, in order to confer honours upon 
him. Tum will increase his reign to an eternal duration. 

And when he made them navigate ^ through their sands, 
on the great canal on the East of Egypt, as far as Ro-zau all 
the land was in joy ; they praised his divine will because of 
what the king had done to these gods. Never was done such 
a thing from the time of the fathers unto this day. May 
he go to the throne of Ptah and rest on the ... . of the 
house of the Tuat eternally. 

Line 13. — His Majesty went to his palace, close by, and 
an order was issued to tha temples of Egypt that the 
servants, the priests (should assemble) .... the gods of 
Egypt. They came to the place of His Majesiy, in the 
presence of these gods, all of them. . . . the .... of 
Ro-zau of the East. Success was granted to His Majesty by 
the gods of Egypt. They came before the gods of Pithom, 
of Succoth, and they rested in their eternal abodes; the 
heart of the king 

Line 14. — was highly pleased because of that. Afterwards 
the king issued a decree concerning the gods, when they 
approached .... this land their king in his 
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I had at first translated this sentence : he 
made a lake of their sands, which became the great Eastern 
canal of Egypt ; but considering that we have repeatedly 
the word ^^^ ^^ (1. 24) with the meaning of a ship, it 

seems natui-al to give to the verb (I (I the meaning to 

navigate* 



boat. They sailed and came to Succoth, where is his rest- 
ing-place for ever of the kings of Upper and 

Lower Egypt. His Majesty stopped before his father Tum, 
the great God of Succoth, as a king living eternally. Egypt 
is in his hand, all the foreign lands are under his feet. His 
son is well established on the throne of Bo, on the throne 
of Horus the first of the living, like Ra eternally. The king 
Line 15. — Userkara mer Amon, the son of Ra, Ptolemy, 
abides on the throne of his father Turn, the lord of all lands. 

Visit of the king and queen to Hero6jpoUs ; digging of a canal. 

The 12th year, the 3rd day of Pachons of His Majesty 
.... His Majesty was going through Egypt, with the 
crown princess, the rich in favours, the well pleasing, the 
beloved, the queen, the mistress of the two lands, Arsinoe, 
the royal daughter, the queen of Ptolemy, the divine wearer 
of the white crown, who loves her brother. They came to 
the Heix)6politan nomo, the residence of her father Tum. 

Line 16. — with the sister and wife of her 

brother, in oinler to protect Egypt against foreign lands. 

In the year 16, the third month of .... of His 
Majesty, they dug a canal, to please the heart of his father 
Tum, the great god, the living of Succoth, in order to bring 
the gods of Khent ab (the Sethro'ite nome). Its beginning 
is the river (the river ai*m) north of Heliopolis, its end is 
in the Lake of the Scorpion, it runs towards the great wall 
on its eastern side, the height of which is hundred (cubits ?) 
verily, in order to drive away the rebels from these gods. 
They departed . . . 

Line 17. — towards the royal storehouse, in order to look 
after the property of their father, themselves, namely .... 

From here it is impossible to attempt a trans- 
lation, the text is too indistinct and corrupt. 

Lines 17-20 give us a list of the revenue 
brought in kind to the temple of Pithom, and 
called a yearly tribute. We find there a cata- 
logue of the offerings, in cattle, various kinds of 
wood, wine and milk, hins of oil and honey, silver, 
but, on the whole, very little of precious metals. 

Though still very badly engraved, the text is 
more readable from the middle of line 20 : 

Foundation of Arsinoe, 

. . . After these things. His Majesty went to Kemuer ; 
he founded there a large city to his sister. 

Line 21. — with the illustrious name of the daughter of 
king Ptolemy; a sacred abode was built likewise to his 
sister ; ^ the statues of the gods Adelphi were erected, and 
the ceremonies of foundation were made there by the prophets 
and priests of his father Tum, the great living god of Succoth, 
as it is usual in the temples of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

* Pbilotera. 
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Fotindation of PlolemaU Theron, 
At the first month His Majesty called for transports, 
Line 22. — ships . . . , , laden with all the qpood things 
of Kgypt ^ , , , to the fii'st general of llh Majesty . , ♦ . 

they sailed from Kemner the siornu He navigaiod 

towaixifi the coast of the RM Sea; h© arrived at Ehemtit, 
lAnB 23, — ^the end of the land of the negroes . . . , . he 

brought provisions to the king on his ret am he steered 

towards the island in the Lake of the Scorpion, He brought 
all the things which are agi-eeable to the kin^ and to his 
Slitter hia i\iyal wife, He huilt a great city to the king with 
the illustrioos name of the king, the lord of Eg}^pt, Ptolemy* 
Line 24. — And he took possession of it with the soldiers 
of His MajeBty and all the officials of Egypt and the land 
of , - - (?) ; ho made there fields and cultivated them with 
plonghs and cattle; no such thing took place there from 
the b^inning. He caught elephants in great number for 
the king, and he brought them as marvels to the king, 
on his transports on the sea. He broaght tbem also on the 
Eastern Canal j no such thin^ had ever been done by any of 
the kings of the whole earth. There came ships and ships 
to Kemuerma * . . , there was abundance after scarcity 

Line 25. — for mankind ; there was music, drink, oint- 
ment, and fine clothing .... They know in their hearts 
the admirable qualities of tlie king. Ttitir chiefs go down 
to him and bring him their tribut-eSj for they honour the 
king in their hearts; they pay taxes to his stoi^honse* 
The harbour whei'o the king has done all these things is the 
harbour of his father Turn, the great living god of Succoth* 
It is Ra who made it, in order to do all that he desired. 
He has doue it for his son who loves him, the son of It a, 
the loixl of tlironea, Ptpolemy. 
After these things, the king honourod Apis and Muevis, 
Line 26,— the motley bull, and he made the consecration 
of the pair of gods (the two bulb) so that they might enter 
agaia their abodea His Majesty and his Eoyal Contort 
were with them. Never hud such things been done before, 
by any of the foregr:jing kings. 

Grants to the temples of Egfjpt and ofFhhom, 
The account of all the taxoa which His Majesty has given 
as revenues to the temples of the two divisions of Eg}'pt as 
their mcome of each year. Instead (?) of gold. His 
Majesty gave 150,000 at^euteiA 

The account of all the taxes wlrch His Majesty has given 
as revenues to Pikerehet, taxes due by the houaes of the city 
and taxes due by the inhabitants, 

Lijie 27. — as income of each year 950 fiigenteo. His 
Majesty hoa given them in the ttrst festival to his father 
Turn, of whom are born all his limbs, and who gave him life, 
while it was piTJvided for his needs, by tlie hands of Isis and 
Kephthys ; and on the thirtieth day of the month of Athyr* 
The twenty-first year, the fii-st day of the month of 

1 Brogsch reads here "^11111 10,050,000 argentei, 

ft colossal fium, quite out of proportion with the finances of 
Egypt 



Pharmnti, under tht? reign of Hia Msjesty, account of all 
the taxes which His Majesty has given as income to the 
temples of Upper and Lower Egypt j taxes due by the 
houses of Egypt 90,000 weights of silver; taxes due by the 
inhabitants aa taxation of each year 660,000 aigentel 
These revenues which have been given to liis father Turn 
and to the gads of Egypt have been insciibed 

Line 28.— on tins tablet before hia father Tum tlie great 
living god of Succoth, on the annivei'sary of the ocironation 
of the king, when he dedicated the temple which is there, 
so that this day might become the day of festival of this 
city. The gods and men who are within the city are in joy 
and celebrate him because of those great deeds in all times, 
in order that may last the illnatrinns name of His Majesty 
in this land for ever. He shines on the throne of Horns 
the first of the living, for he is his son who abides on his 
throne; Egypt ia in his power; all the lands bow down 
before hia will, and all strange nations are united under his 
feet as to Ra, for ever, eternally, 

Plate XL — ^Besides the hieroglyphic monu- 
mentBj I found also two Latin inscriptions, 
of which I here give {acsiiniles. The first was 
found near the entrance, only a few feet distant 
from the monolith, in a calcareons wall, which 
very likely belonged to a gate. It is easy to 
see that the inscription was cnt by two dif- 
ferent hands. The first hand stopped in the 
middle of the P of the second line. These 
characters were engraved deeply and with a 
certain care ; but then the engraver left off ; or 
perhaps the same nian, a soldier, who did it 
with some rough instrumentj found the method 
slow, and wished to finish quickly. However, 
it seems certain that he wished to write 
EROPOLIS after the two letters LO, which 
Prat Mommsen considers as the beginning of 
the word locns, POLIS is quite distinct, as well 
as the following words ERO C ASTRA, as ta 
wluch there is no possible doubt, 

We have here therefore the ERO of the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, the Gtveek^ HPIl/Hpiuuiu 
iroXt^j which we know fi:*om the passage of Ste- 
phanus By^antinus quoted before. 

The other inscription is more importantj 
because it bears a date. It must be referred to 
306 or 307 A,n. It reads thus :— 

"Doininis nostrls victorihns, Maxitniano et Sfivero im- 
peratoTihus, et Maximlno et Constantino nobiHssimis 
CaesaribuB, ab El'o in Clusma, M, YIIII* — 6J. 
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" Under our victorious lords, the emperors Maximianus and 
Severus, and the most illustrious Caes^irs Maximinus and 
Constantino, from Ero to Clusma there are nine miles.--- Nine." 

As was usual in tlie provinces wlierc Greek 
was spoken, the distance is given in both Latin 
and Greek. The sign which is at the end of the 
last line is a 0^ which means nine.^ Similar 
instances of the number being indicated in 
both languages, though the inscription is in 
Latin only, have been met with on a Roman road 
in Syria, and in several provinces of Asia Minor, 
Cappadocia, Bithynia, Mysia, and Galatia.* Un- 
like the other one, this inscription is complete ; 
there is no gap, no unfinished character, all the 
letters have been engraved with the same care. 
It would, indeed, be extraordinary that the 
engraver should have made a mistake precisely 
in the number which gives the distance to the 
next station. He would thus have done just 
the reverse of what the stone was intended for. 
The stone does not seem to have had any other 
purpose than to mark a station for soldiers and 
travellers, and to indicate the length of the 
road to the next city or camp. We may reason- 
ably admit that this distance was given cor- 
rectly, and that it was not stated at more than 
fifty miles shorter than its actual length. 

Here we encounter a diflSculty which seems 
very grave at first sight. In the Itinerary of 
Antoninus' we read that there are eighteen 
miles from Ero to Serapiu, and fifty from 
Serapiu to Clusma, making a sum of sixty- 
eight. I agree that in the first edition of this 
Memoir I underrated the value of this oflBcial 
document, and that I put it aside too hastily. 
But my explorations in the Delta, and especially 
in the region between Cairo and the isthmus, 
have shown me that wo can put only a very 



* I nni indebted for this valuable information to a kind 
letter from Prof. Th. Mommsen. Tlie eminent Latin scholar 
says there can be no doubt as to the correctness of the 
inscription. 

' vid.Coi-pusInscr. Latin. IIL 1, nos. 205, 309, 312, 313, 
314, 315, 347, 464. 

• " Itinvmrium Antonini," p. 170, cd. Wesseling. 



limited confidence in the distances given by the 
Itinerary. Taking the well-known line between 
two fixed points, Heliopolis and Heroopolis, 
along the old canal, we see that the total 
distance is fairly correct ; the error is only six 
miles, which the Itinerary adds to the real 
distance which is sixty-four. Between Ero and 
Clusma, supposing it to be the present Suez, 
the error is double ; it is sixty- eight instead 
of fifty- six ; but if we wish to determine 
the intermediate stations, Scenas Veteranorum, 
etc., we may take the distances with a com- 
pass and mark them on a map, but we shall 
find that none of those stations agree with the 
Roman settlements which are on this line, and 
which have been preserved to this day. Some 
of these settlements cover a considerable extent 
of ground ; some have their enclosure; they all 
are easily discernible; but none of them fit into 
the numbers given by tlie Itinerary; besides, one 
of the most important, the large camp of Toll 
Rotab,* nearly half way between Thou and Ero, 
is entirely omitted. The same happens with 
several other roads of Egypt, and one is com« 
polled to conclude that when it is checked by 
the exploration of the localities themselves, and 
studied by the Hght derived from the Egyptian 
inscriptions, the Itinerary, in spite of its being 
an official document, loses much of its authority. 
In this case the Itinerary is supported by a 
great mass of proofs derived both from late 
Greek and Arab writers. There was a Clusma 
near Suez, very likely at the present Tell 
Kolzum, the name of which is considered as the 
Semitic transformation of Clusma. Thus the dis- 
agreement between the stone and the Itinerary is 
evident, and must be explained. The most 
easy way is certainly to supi)ose, with Professors 
Dillmann*^ and Mommsen,® that the stone marked 



* See my memoir on Goshen and the Shrine of Saft et 
Henneh, p. 24, and the plan of the forties.^, pi. ii. 

* Uber Pithom, Hero, Klusma nach Naville, Berliner 
Akademie, 30 Juli, 1885, p. 9. 

* Uber einen neuen aufgefundenen Reisoboricht nach 
dem gelobtcn Lande. Berl. Akad. 28 April, 1887, p. 7 et 8. 
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the ninth mile from Ero towards Clusma, and 

was originally erected at that distance from the 
city to which it was brought afterwards. This 
is often the ease in other countries, like Italy, 
where milestones are often found very far from 
their original phice. A very good instance of 
this may be seen in the vicinity of Geneva^ 
wrhere the porch of a Eoman Catholic church is 
supported by two Roman milestones, which 
stood at first a long way off, near the lake. 
One nnderstands that a stone may have been 
removed when it was useful for building pur- 
poses, which is not at all the case with this 
small and thin slab. 

Nor would it have been brought to Ero 
for limo-bnrning. Limestone was not wanting 
in Ero; it was found there in abundance, ns 
the temple was originally built with this 
material, like nearly all the temples of the 
Delta since the Xllth dynasty. The abun- 
dance of limestone-gravel which has been used 
for filling up the store-chambers bears witness 
to the quantity of this stone which existed on the 
spot. This circumstance has been the cause of 
the wholesale destruction of the temples of Lower 
Egypt. From the rule of the Romans, and 
especially in places where they had garrisons* 
the temples have been used as quarries for lime- 
stone burniug, and getting building mafceriah 
Take suoh places as Khataaneh, Tukh el 
Karmus, with beautifully prt'Served enclosures ; 
on one of the sides of the enclosed area the 
nnture of the soil is quite different: instead of 
being decayed bricks, it consists of heaps of 
limestone-gravel, where fragments with a few 
hieroglyphs show that it comes from inscribed 
walls, but where one hardly ever meets with an 
intact monument unless it be of granite. The 
quarrying in tlie temples not only for pxiblic 
buildings, but for common houses, for making 
thresholds, stahs, millstones, mortar.^, oiU 
presses, has been very active since the Romans, 
and is still going on. It has taken place at 
Heroopolis ; the Romans had plenty of stone 
for building their camp walls ; it was not 



necessary to bring any from a distance ; they 
did not oven use all they had at hand ; they 
sometimes merely broke the monuments, like 
the pillar of Nekhthorheb. Certainly, if the 
slab was brought it was not for building, and 
if it had been for lime-burning it would very 
likely not have been preserved. The instances 
are innumerable of stones taken out of ti^mples 
and removed sometimes to a long distance for 
building or for agricultural purposes, but the 
contrary does not occur in later time. In fact 
the supposition of the two illustrious German 
scholars ia just the reverse of what is seen 
all over Egypt in Roman times. It would be 
very like bringing a stone to a quarry. 

The inscription of Ero Castra I took out 
of a wall at the entrance immediately behind 
the monoliths, which was tiie side of a door- 
way. Judging from the place where the 
milestone was dug out it must have been 
Inserted in a side wall which ran at right 
angles to the other one, at a distance of 
a few yards* Professor Mommsen observes* 
that the inscription differs from the ordinary 
milestones by the fact that it indicates not 
only the starting point but also the terminus 
of the journey. This ia a very important 
circumstance, which, added to the fact that the 
stone was fouud at the starting point Ero, 
shows that it is not an ordinary milestone 
marking the length of the road covered by the 
traveller, but an indication for the soldiers 
occupying the camp of Ero of the distance to 
the neighbouring shore or beach, with the watch- 
ing of which they were very likely entrusted. 
There was a road going north from Heroopolis 
towards Syria ; there was also another going 
south towards the seaj the stone was at the 
entrance of the southern roadj and may best be 
compared in our countries not to the stones 
which indicate every mile or kilometre on the 
way, but to the signposts svhich are erected 
at cross-roads or at the entrance of a road, and 
which mention not only the name of the next 



^ Mommsen, 1.1 p* 8, note. 
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locality but also the distance at which it is 
situate. I cannot pass lightly over the fact 
that the stone was found at Ero, or explain it 
away by an hypothesis which is not in accord- 
ance with the local circumstances; therefore 
I believe that the most obvious, and the most 
correct interpretation of the inscription is that 
which I gave above, and which Professor 
M ommsen himself advocated at first -} viz., that 
from Ero to Clusma there are nine miles. 

The question remains to be answered : what 
is this Clusma which is nine miles distant from 
Ero ? Here I have not the slightest diflBculty 
in adopting the former view of Mommsen, which 
has been advocated by Lieblein,* Lef^bure,^ 
Flinders Pctrie,* Poole and others. Clusma is 
a common name, which means a place beaten by 
the waves or the surf, the shore, the edge of 
the waves or of the tide ; it might also mean 
the opening of the canal into the Heroopolitan 
Gulf. It implies the vicinity of the coast of 
the Arabian Gulf to which we shall revert 
later in more detail; for the present it 
will be sufficient to turn to a document which 
is only a century and a half older than the 
milestone, I mean the work of the geographer 
Ptolemy, who gives twice the latitude of the head 
of the Heroopolitan Gulf {rovKaff'Hp(o(ou ttoXlv 
fivxov Tov *Apa^Lov koXttov.) as only one-sixth of 
a degree south of the city.* Thus there was a 
Kkva-fia^ a sea-coast, near Heroopolis, and that 
does not in any way go against the existence of a 
fort of Clusma, Kkva-yia (fypovpLovy near the pre- 
sent site of Suez, at Tell Kolzum. This fort is 
known also through Ptolemy, who mentions it 
not at all at the head of the Arabian Gulf, but at 

> Mommsen, Auctarium additamentorum ad Corpns, 
vol. TIL, p. 570 

^ Licblein, Handel und Schiffahrt auf dem Rotlien Mecre, 
p. 123et4. 

* Revue de I'liistoire des Religions, Tome XI. (1885) 
p. 323. 

* Naucratis, I. p. 92. 

* Vid. the map of the oldest manuscript of Ptolemy. 
Langlois, Geographie de Ptolemee, p. Ixxxvii. 



a distance of one degree latitude south, and only 
as the second locality on the way south. 



GEOGRAPHICAL REMARKS. 

We have now again to consider the inscriptions 
which have been translated, and to draw from 
them some information regarding the geography 
of the Eastern region of the Delta ; and particu- 
larly what is now called the Wadi Tumilat. It 
will chiefly be the tablet of Philadelphos on 
which our argument will be based. The tablet, 
as we have seen,® begins with three scenes of 
offering, which differ in the names and number 
of the gods to whom the sacred gifts are 
brought. We see first Tum of Succoth^ Osiris 
of Pikeherety Harmachis, Hathor, and Arainoe. 
The next scene shows us Tum, Hathor, and 
Arsinoe, who are turned to the left; this 
circumstance indicating that the second scene 
does not refer to the same historical fact as the 
first. We have seen in the inscription, at first, 
a narrative of what Philadelphos has done at 
Pikerehet or Pikeheret^ the city of Osiris, in 
which, nevertheless, there was also an abode of 
Tum. 

Pikerehet plays an important part in the 
tablet of Philadelphos, the last lines of which 
give the amount of taxes which were granted 
as income to the temple of the city. According 
to the different lists of nomes, we see that the 
chief sanctuary of the eighth nome of Lower 
Egypt is either Pi Tum or Pikerehet, sometimes 
written Se Kerehet ;'' but, whichever name is 
mentioned, it is always added that it belongs 
to the region of Succoth. I 'believe therefore 
that the region of Succoth contained two sanc- 
tuaries very near to each other, Pi Tum and 
Pikerehet; the last one being nearer the sea 
than Pi Tum, which travellers coming from 
Heliopolis first reached. 



• Plate Vlll. 



» Vid. p. 8. 
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In attempting to fix the site of Pikerehet 
we have to remember the fact which we derive 
from the tablet and from one of the lists of 
iiomes, that it was £> sanctuary of Osiris; 
therefore the Greeks would have called it a 
Serapeum. A Serapeum is a common name 
which means not bin g but temple of Osiris, and 
which may apply to very different places. On 
the map of Peutinger there arc not less than 
three berapeumSj and four Iseuras or Iseopolis 
in the Delta. As we know in the neigfhbonr- 
hood of Heroopolis only one temple of Osiris, 
Pikerehet, it is obvious that this city is the 
Serapeum or the Sei^apiu which the Itinerary 
indicates as being eighteen miles distant from 
Ero* Let us therefore take the indication given 
by the latter documentj and, as before, control 
it by the localities themselves and the sites of 
ruins which are still extant. 

Standing on the pier of Ismailiah,and looking 
over the lake Timsah, the horizon is limited 
on the south by a flat ridge, a kind of table- 
mountain called Gebel Mariam. Just at the 
foot of the mountain on the south, and on the 
very bank of the canal, is an important Homan 
settlement partly covered by the lagoons, but 
the ruins of which, above the water, cover an 
area of 500 yards square. That I believe to 
be Serapiu, The distance from Ero would be 
fotirteen Roman miles, but that agrees very 
Well with the rate of error found in the 
Itinerary. Several geographers, and among 
them LepsiuB, before he went there, have placed 
Serapiu five miles more south, near the entrance 
of the present Bitter Lakes, on a hill called by 
the engineers the Se^mpeum, But it is evident 
to any one who has been on the spot that it 
cannot be Serapiu. It never was a settlement.^ 
The hill on which are seen fragments of 



^ This statement is confirmed by Linant, (" Alemoire sur 
les prindpaux tmvaux d'utilite publii^in; executes eu E^jypte/* 
p. 171)j who saw tlju place many yenrs Ixsfore rue, and by 
T^j^iuM, Bcriiihte der Bed. Akailemie, 18 GO, p. 287, 



a granite bilingnal tablet of Dmuus, most 
wantonly destroyed » shows only some structures 
which may have been a watch-tower, but there 
are no traces of houses or iahabitants. It 
cannot have been the city of Serapiu. Not very 
considerable perhaps, but with a temple and 
a military post, Pikerehet Serapin must be 
looked for at the foot of Gebel Mariam in the 
Roman settlement w^here one sees heaps of 
pottery and glass, and also remains of a stone 
aqueduct. 

The authors who speak of Heroopolis are 
unanimous in declaring that the city was near 
the sea, at the head of the Arabian Gu]f> which 
was also called Heroopolitan, Strabo and Pliny 
declare it in the most distinct way* The geo- 
grapher Ptolemy places Heroopolis only at one- 
sixth of a degree distance from the head of the 
Arabian Gulf. The consequence of this agree- 
ment in the testimony of the Greeks and the 
Romans is that, as we said before, we must admit 
thut formerly, under the dominion of tlie Romans, 
the Red Sea extended much further north than 
it does now ; but that then tbe retreat of the 
sea, and the changes in the surface of the soil 
had already begun to be felt. 

Not only were the Bitter Lakes under water^ 
but I believe we are compelled to admit with 
Linant Bey,^ who derives his arguments from 
geology, that Lake Timsah, and the valleys of 
Saba Biar and Abu Balah were, under the 
Pharaohs of the XlXth dynasty, part of the 
sea, Some traces of this may be seen on the 
map of the French eugineers drawn at the end 
of last century. Contiguous to Lake Timsah 
there is a narrow extension towards the west 
which has the appearance of the head of a 
gulf. Thus the sea would have extended as 
far as the place now called Magfar, only three 
miles fi^om Heroopolis. There the canal ended 
which, before the time of Neko, watered the 



" " Mejuoir© aur les principaiix tiixvaux d'utilite publiqua 
execalea en Egypte/' p. 195, 
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land of Goshen and the cities like Pithom, 
which were built in the Wadi Tumilat. It is 
possible that the canal was traced and dug in 
an imperfect way : at the end there may have 
been those marshes and pastures in which the 
Bedawees of Atuma asked the Pharaoh Me- 
nephtah to allow them to pasture their cattle. 

It must have been at the head of the gulf near 
Heroopolis that the upheaval of the soil and the 
retreat of the sea were first felt. Gradually the 
water sank, the communication with the gulf 
was partly cut off, and there remained salt 
marshes such as are seen at present in several 
parts of the Delta, and which were called by 
Strabo and Pliny the Bitter Lakes. Linant Bey ^ 
very justly observes that the Bitter Lakes of the 
ancients cannot be identical with those of to-day, 
the extent of which is so considerable that it is 
quite impossible that they should have become 
sweet after the water of the Nile had been 
admitted into them, as we learn from Strabo. At 
the time of the Pharaohs there were some Bitter 
Lakes at the head of the gulf near Heroopolis. 
Linant Bey's statement is confirmed by Pliny,* 
who says that the length of the canal is thirty- 
seven miles as far as the Bitter Lakes. Taking 
the beginning of the canal near Bubastis, as we 
know from Herodotus, thirty-seven miles would 
carry us only a little further than Pithom. It 
was through those lakes, or rather through those 
marshes, that Philadelphos cut his canal, on the 
banks of which he built Arsinoe, the city which 
according to the hieroglyphic text was situate 
near the lake of Kemuer. 

And this name reminds me of one of the oldest 
pap3rri which have come down to us, the papyrus 
of Berlin, N°. I., w^hich relates the travels and the 
adventurous life of an Egyptian called Sanelia.^ 



' Id., p. 178. 

8 Du Bois A}Tne, *' Memoire snr les anciennes limites de 
la mer Rouge," ed. Panckoake, p. 380. 

» Cf. Maspero, ** MtlangCH d'archeologie," 209 et seq. ; 
" les premieres lignes des Mcmoires de Sinoahifc," p. 22 ; 
Goodwin, ** Records of the Past," vol. vi. 



This fugitive relates that in his vagrant journey 
he arrived at the lake of Kemuer "^^ "^^^ ^^ 
"^^^fc^^Nyj which evidently was a salt lake. Thirsty 
says he, overtook me in my journey ^ my throat 
tvas parched ; I said this is the taste of death. 
Fortunately for him, he saw a Bedawee, a Sati, 
who brought him some water ; and he escaped 
thus from dying of thirst. It is interesting to 
know that at that time, long before Rameses II., 
that part of the country was inhabited by Sati, 
Asiatic Bedawees, against whom the Pharaohs 
had to fight; for before arriving at Kemuer, 
Saneha had passed a fortress which the king had 
made to keep off the Sati. It was for the same 
purpose that Rameses and his son Menephtah 
built the fortresses of the Wadi Tumildt. 

I believe the lake of Kemuer to be the present 
lake Timsah, but very probably to have had a 
different form from what it has now ; I think also 
that the gulf which Pliny calls Gharandra must 
be understood as meaning the lake Timsah. 
There Philadelphos built the city of Arsinoe, 
which he dedicated to his second wife, his sister, 
the princess to whom he granted divine honours. 
This city does not seem to have lasted very long. 
Ptolemy built it in order to facilitate the trade 
with the Red Sea.* In proportion as the sea 
retreated it became necessary to carry the canal 
farther ; Pithom Heroopolis was too far back. 
Agatharchides says that it was from Arsinoe that 
the ships sailed to the Red Sea; and Pliny 
mentions this city as the place where the three 
roads met which led from the Mediterranean to 
the Red Sea. 

At the beginning of the fourth century, and 
perhaps earlier, when Constantino was not yet 
emperor, Arsinoe was no more, and had been 
superseded by the camp or fort of Chsma,^ not 
the Clusma — the beach — which is mentioned on 
the milestone, but that which stood near the pre- 



* Linant, LL, p. 166. 



' Linant, 1.1., p. 158. 
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Bent Bite of Suez* St, Epiphanins says that 
Glusma was at the head of one of the gulfs of the 
Red Sea, Lucian speaks of a yoimg man who 
sailed fi-om Clusma to lodia* Philostorgos also 
says that one of the gulfs ends at the Egyptian 
city of Clusma, from which its name is derivecL 
This shows that the city of Arsinoe no longer 
existed and had been forgotten* 

According to Htrabo Arsinoe was near Hero- 
opolisj and close to the end of the canal which 
went through the Bitter Lakes. Pliny says that 
Philadelphos stopped at the Bitter Lakes, fear- 
ing lest the country might be overflowed if he 
carried his canal farther. He calls the canal 
Ptolemaeus amnU^ the Ptolemean river, and he 
says that it Jloivs past Ar^sinoe (prsefluit Arsi- 
noen). On the other hand, Ptolemy places Arsi- 
noe one-third of a degree south of the head of 
the Arabian Gulf, It is difficult to come to a 
definite opinion among such conflicting informa- 
tion ; however, I believe that the most satisfac- 
tory idea is that of Linant Bey's, which has been 
advocated by other authors, and which makes 
Arsinoe the same city as Serapiu. Thus the 
city would have three names : the Egyptian 
Pikerehet, the Ptolemaic Arsinoe, which lasted 
only for a time, and was superseded under the 
Romans by the common name Serapeum or 
Serapiu. 

Pliny, speaking of the canal, says that it unites 
the harbour of Damon with the Nile. The name \ 
of Daneon has not been identified; it looks Uke 
a genitive plural, and seems to indicate a tribe. 
I beheve this name exists in a hieroglyphic text, 
in the papyrus of Saneha before quoted. After 
he has been rescued by the Sati near the lake of 
Kemuer, Saneha goes with him to the region of 
Atima^ which is under the dominion of the prince 
of Temm ^"~^o%]|^i^£i^* This seems to be 
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t^>^ " Pap. de BerL " i., 1, 29. Q^ 
CI Chabaa, ''Pap. de Bm-lm," pp. 40 and 75, 
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Maspero, **Mcl, d'archeologie," Xo. 9| p. 155. 



the word which Pliny has transcribed Daneon^ 
It would thus refer to some nomad tribe living 
near Lake Timsah. 



THE EOUTE OF THE EXODUS. 

Among the historical events upon which the 
discovery of Pithom contributes to throw light, 
one of tlie most important is certainly the 
Exodus, and the route which the Israelites fol- 
lowed in going out of Egypt, On this pointy 
although many conclusions are still conjectural, 
we have at all events gained some fixed data 
wliich must now be brought forward. 

The Israelites were settled in the land of 
Goslien, in a region which perhaps extended 
further northward, but which certainly compre- 
hended the western part of the Wadi Tumilat ; 
and the land of Rameses, wherein was situated 
the city of Pithom, where, according to the Sep* 
tuagint, Jacob and Joseph met when the Patri- 
arch came to Egypt. Bound for Palestine, two 
different routes lay before them. The northern 
route had been followed by the great conquerors. 
It went from Tanis to the Syrian coast ; it was 
the shortest way, but it went through several 
fortresses^ particularly the great stronghold of 
Zar, Besides, the first part of it crossed a well- 
cultivated and irrigated land occupied by an 
agricultural population, which was not a land of 
pasture necessary for a people of shepherds. 
This northern route is called in the Bible the ivaij 
of the land of the Philutlnes ; and, from the first, 
before any other indication as to the direction 
they followed, it is said that the Israelites did 
not take that road. The other was the southern 
route, which their ancestor Jacob had taken 
before them, and which, according to Linant 
Biy,^ was still followed by the Bedawees of our 
days before the opening of the Canal, They 
went straight from El Arish to the valley of Saba 
Biar; while the traders, travelling through 



* Linant^ 1.1, p. 159. 
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Kantarah, Salihieh and Korein followed very 
nearly the old northern route. The Israelites 
had only to go along the canal as far as its open- 
ing into the Arabian Gulf at a short distance 
from Succoth ; then, pushing straight forward, 
they would skirt the northern shore of the 
gulf, and reach the desert and the Palestine 
way without having any sea to cross. 

"The children of Israel journeyed from 
Rameses to Succoth." It is useless now to 
discuss the site of the city of Rameses,^ which 
will only be ascertained by farther excavations. 
It is quite possible that we must understand the 
name as referring to the land of Rameses, rather 
than to the city ; the land must have been either 
west or north of Pithom. The first station is 

Sicccothy ThuhiL or ThuJcu ^ ^ or ° % 1 . 

Here it is important to observe that the name of 
the place where the Israelites first encamped is 
not the name of a city, but the name of a district,^ 
of the region of Thukut, in which, at the time of 
the Exodus, there existed not only Pithom, but 
the fortifications which Rameses II. and his 
successor had erected to keep off the invading 
Asiatics. It is quite natural that the camping 
ground of such a large multitude must have had 
a great extent. It was not at Pithom that the 
Israelites halted ; the gates of the fortified city 
were not opened to them, nor were the store- 
houses. Besides, the area of the enclosure would 
have been quite insufficient to contain such a 
vast crowd. They pitched their tents in the land 
of Succoth where Pithom was built, very likely 
near those lakes and those good pastures where 
the nomads of Atuma asked to be admitted with 
their cattle. 

There has been much discussion about the site 
of the next station, Efham^ which has always 
been considered as a city, and even as a fortress, 



* Vid. my Memoir on Goshen. 

* The Cliristian tradition of the 4th century called Suc- 



coth a hill: "clivns modicus in medid valle." 
" I Misteii i grinni di S. llario," p. 10. 
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and the name of which has been derived from the 
Egyptian khetem^ ^^8^, which means a 
stronghold. The name of Succoth, of a region, 
shows that we are not to look for a city of Etham, 
but for a district^ a region of that name. And 
here we must again refer to the text of the 
papyrus of Saneha. He says that, leaving the 
Lake of Kemuer, he arrived with his companion 
at a place called Atima^ which could not be very 
far distant. Let us now consult a document of 
the time of the Exodus, the papyrus Anatasi VT.' 
We find there the passage which has already 
been alluded to several times. We follow 
Brugsch's translation : — " We have allowed the 
tribes of the Shasu of the land of Atuma to pass 
the stronghold of King Menephtah of the land of 
Succothy towards the lakes of Pithom of King 
Mcnephtah of the land of Succoth ; in order to 
feed themselves and to feed their cattle in the 
great estate of Pharaoh . . . ." That is what I 
consider as the region of Etham^ the land which 
the papyri call Atima^ Atma^ Atuma^ ^[^\^>J^^^ 
(|^^^.%^(v)vyj. It was inhabited by Shasu 

nomads, and as it was insufficient to nourish their 
cattle, they were obliged to ask to share the 
good pastures which had been assigned to the 
Israelites. The determinative jXj indicates that 
it was a borderland. Both the nature of the 
land and its name seem to agree very well with 
what is said of Etham, that it was in the edge of 
the wilderness. 

Rouge, Chabas, and Brugsch have transcribed 
the name of Atuma as Edom^ considering that 
the Egyptian c:;s> generally transcribes the He- 
brew 1. It is certainly rare to find ajl corre- 
sponding to a «=>; however, these transcriptions 
from the Semitic languages do not follow an 
invariable rule.* T) very often transcribes ^ , 
for instance in the name of Pithom, and c:;=^ 

' "Pap. Auastasi," VI., p. 4. Brugsch, "Diet. Geog.," 
p. 642. Chahas, " Eecherches pour servir k Thistoire de la 
xix. dynastie," p. 107. 

* — ^ f^^^^ nan, Brugsch, Diet. Hier. vol. vii., p. 1360. 
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the Red Sea, but the Mediterranean, which the 
Israelites would have before them, and we should 
thus have to fall in with MM. Schleiden and 
Brugsch's theory, that they followed the narrow 
track which lies between the Mediterranean and 
the Serbonian Bog. However ingenious are the 
arguments on which this system is based, I 
believe it must now be dismissed altogether, 
because we know the site of the station of 
Succoth. Is it possible to admit that from the 
shore of the Arabian Gulf, the Israelites turned 
to the north, and marched forty miles through 
the desert in order to reach the Mediterranean ? 
The journey would have lasted several days; 
they would have been obliged to pass in front of 
the fortresses of the north; they would have 
fallen in the way of the land of the Philistines, 
which they were told not to take ; and, lastly, 
the Egyptians, issuing from Tanis and the 
northern cities, would have easily intercepted 
them. 

Besides, when the text speaks of the sea, it is 
natural to think that it means the sea which is 
close by, of which they are skirting the northern 
coast, and not that other sea, which is forty 
miles distant. All these reasons induce me to 
give up definitively the idea of the passage by 
the north, and to return to the old theory of a 
passage of the Red Sea, but of the Red Sea as it 
was at that time, extending a great deal farther 
northward, and not the Red Sea of to-day, which 
occupies a very different position. 

The word Migdol^ in Egyptian ^^^^'^^^ll^'^^^^Jl ^ , 

is a common name ; it means B.fort^ a tower. It 
is very likely that in a fortified region there 
were several places so called, distinguished from 
each other, either by the name of the king who 
built them, or by some local circumstance ; just 
as there are in Italy a considerable number of 
Torre. I should therefore, with Ebers,^ place 
Migdol at the present station of the Serapeum. 

> ••Duicli Goseu zum Sinai/* p. 422. 



There the sea was not wide, and the water pro- 
bably very shallow ; there also the phenomenon 
which took place on such a large scale when the 
Israelites went through must have been well 
known, as it is often seen now in other parts of 
Egypt. As at this point the sea was liable to be 
driven back under the influence of the east wind, 
and to leave a dry way, the Pharaohs were 
obliged to have there a fort, a Migdol^ so as to 
guard that part of the sea, and to prevent the 
Asiatics of the desert from using this temporary 
gate to enter Egypt, to steal cattle and to 
plunder the fertile land round Pithom. That 
there was one spot particularly favourable 
for crossing, because of this well-known effect 
of the wind, is indicated by the detailed descrip- 
tion of the place where the Israelites are to camp. 
There is a striking difference between this 
description and the vague data which we find 
before and after. It is not only said that they 
are to camp near the sea, but the landmarks are 
given, Pi-Hahiroth, Migdol, Baal Zephon, so 
that they could not miss the spot, which perhaps 
was very restricted. 

Let us now try to identify Pi-Hahiroth. At 
first sight I was struck by the likeness in the 
sound of the Hebrew word Pi-Hahiroth with the 
Pikeherety or Pikerehet^ which we have found in 
the tablet of Philadelphos. At present I do not 
know of any other Egyptian name which may so 
well be compared to the Hebrew. But we have 
not yet found the word Pikerehet on a monument 
of the time of Rameses II., and it is possible that 
this sanctuary of Osiris may have been built by 
Philadelphos. However, in general the Ptole- 
mies did not innovate; they restored the old 
worships and enlarged the temples; but they 
adhered to the local traditions. It is therefore 
most probable that from a very high antiquity 
Osiris had a temple at Pikerehet. We have 
dwelt at some length on the site of Pikerehet 
which we consider as the Egyptian name of 
Serapiu, and which we have placed at the foot of 
Gebel Mariam; besides there is the foDowing 
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Keraunos, who fled to Lysimachos, king of 
Thrace. "When Keraunos, after having treach- 
erously put to death Seleucus Nicator, claimed 
the throne of Macedonia, he was supported by 
Philadelphos, who in that way consolidated his 
own kingdom. One of the first acts of Keraunos, 
when he had succeeded to the throne of Mace- 
donia, was to kill the children of his sister 
Arsinoe, widow of Lysimachos, who fled to 
Philadelphos. 

The second Ptolemy, as wo know from Strabo 
and Diodorus, had delicate health, and was very 
fond of novelties, and of everything which came 
from distant countries. We hear several times 
of his taste for the chase of elephants and for 
strange animals. He paid large sums to the 
travellers who brought them, and succeeded in 
collecting a large number of elephants which he 
drew from Ethiopia. 

A short time after his accession to the throne, 
some palace intrigues, and a real or supposed 
plot against his life, induced him to repudiate 
his first wife, Arsinoe I., the daughter of Lysi- 
machos, king of Thrace, by whom he had three 
children, and to exile her to Coptos. The wife 
who succeeded her was the king's own sister, 
Arsinoe II., who received the title of Phila- 
delphos. The historian of the successors of 
Alexander, Dr. Droysen,^ attributes to poUtical 
motives this marriage, which was not repugnant 
to the Egyptians, but which must have been 
most offensive to the Greeks and Macedonians 
who surrounded the king. He thinks that 
Philadelphos wished to make a claim to cities 
like Ephesus, Heraclea, and Cassandrea, which 
had been given to Arsinoe. W hatever may have 
been his motives, his new wife was very different 
from the portraits which the court poets have 
left of her. She was about forty years of age, 
much older than her husband, and in her past 
life had committed some awful crimes. When 

she was wife of Lysimachos, king of Thrace, 

I — - 

^ '' Gescbiclite des Hellenisiuiis," ii., p. 234 et scc]. 



with the help of her brother Keraunos, she put 
to death Agathocles, the son of another wife of 
Lysimachos and heir to the throne. A few 
years after, her associate Keraunos repaid upon 
lier the death of Agathocles. On the day when, 
yielding to his entreaties, she had consented to 
marry him, and amid the celebration of a great 
festivity, Keraunos slaughtered her two younger 
sons on her knees. Arsinoe fled to Philadelphos, 
her second brother, who raised her to the throne 
of Egypt. 

No queen ever had so many honours heaped 
upon her head as Arsinoe. Philadelphos put 
lier among the gods, and was himself her priest ; 
and the worship of Arsinoe seems to have been 
particularly solemn, for it lasted under the suc- 
cessors of Philadelphos. Official records, such 
as the decree of Canopus, after the name of the 
king and queen in whose reign the decree 
is made, mention the name of the priestess of 
Arsinoe (Kavr](f>6po<;), which shows that it was 
a very high dignity. 

Not only did Philadelphos grant divine 
honours to his wife, but it is very likely that 
he gave her an important position in the govern- 
ment of the country. He must have considered 
her as having a title to the throne, because, in 
opposition to what we see for all other queens 
consort of Egypt, he gave her the right to bear 
two ovals, like a king. I do not know of any 
other Egyptian queen who enjoyed this honour, 
unless, like Hatshepsu, she pretended to be the 
actual ruler ; not even under the twenty-first 
dynasty. The first of these ovals, Khnum ah Shu 
mfv neteru,, has some likeness to the first car- 
touche of Amasis, except that it contains the 
god Shu instead of Ra. 

A great many cities were named after Arsinoe, 
or founded in her honour. Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus mentions ten. There were two in Egypt 
one in the Fayoom, the other near Heroopolis 
There was one also in the Troglodytice. Ptolemy 
sent several expeditions to this last land ; this 
comcided with his taste for what came from far 
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away ; and it encouraged the trade by the Red 
Sea, of which he felt the importance for the 
welfare of his kingdom. It is one of the merits 
of the Erst PtoIemieSj and particularly of Phil- 
adelphos, to have opened new commercial roads 
which were previously unkno^vn, or at least 
unfrequented. 

Diodoi'us* says that before Philadelphos no 
Greek had ever reached the extreme boundaries 
of Egypt or penetrated in Ethiopia^ where he 
sent a military expedition. It is he who made 
known to his subjects the immense wealth that 
could be derived from those remote countrieSj 
Avhichj since the Pharaohs of the great dynasties, 
the Egyptian armies had never seen* The ancient 
authors^ Diodorus, Agatharchides, Strabo, and 
Pliny, assign as the inducement for those ex- 
peditions the fancy of the king for elephants^ 
which was carried so far, that according to 
Agatharehides, he tried to pei-suade the Ele- 
phantophagi to give up the habit of eating the 
flesh of that animah Our tablet says, in fact, 
that elephants® were brought to the king from 
the coast of Africa. But it would not be fair 
to attribute to a mere fancy those naval ex- 
peditionsj of which Philadelphos dispatched 
severaL He evidently recognized well the great 
advantages which Egypt would derive from her 
position between Europe and the East ; and he 
added much to the prosperity and the wealth 
of his kingdom^ by bringing to his hai'bours 
the products of Eastern Africa, and even of 
India, which was absolutely unknown to the old 
Pharaohs, 

The hieroglyphic text relates that a con- 
siderable fleet of transports was gathered at 
Ivemuerj in the present Lake Timsahj under the 
command of the first General of His Majesty, 
whose name is not given, Strabo^ mentions 
two Generals of Philadelphos who were ordered 



to explore the Troglodytiee ; first Satyi'os, who 
founded the city of Philotera, then Eumedes- 
In skirting the coast of the Troglodytice, which 
our text calls the land of Khemtit^ '* Eumedes/* 
says Straboj "after having passed an island 
covered with olive trees, came upon a peninsula, 
where he landed quite unawares, and entrenched 
himself, digging a ditch and building a wall in 
order to keep off the natives ; but he dealt with 
them so skilfully, that he made friends of them 
instead of foes. He founded the city of Ptole- 
ma1s 67)pS)Vj 'Ptolemais of the chase,' specially 
destined for the pursuit of elephantSj and as a 
landing-place for the travellers who went into 
the inner part of the country," We have seen 
in the lines 22 to 25 of onr tablet an account 
of the foundation of the city, whence the ele- 
phants were brought by ships on the sea. The 
text seems even to allude to the skill with which 
Eumedes succeeded in making friends with the 
natives and their chiefs. It speaks of the settle- 
ment of the colony which wa^^ established there, 
and of the goodwill of the inhabitants, who 
brought at once the products of the land, and 
sent a tribute to Philadelphos* 

The site of Ptolemais Theron has been much 
discussed. It is generally placed between Sou- 
akim and Massowah, near a promontory which 
Dr, Droysen calls Ras Turhoba, and others Eas 
el Debin It appeam that Philadelphos con- 
sidered the foundation of this city as one of the 
important acts of his reign, for he relates it fully 
in the tablet of Pithom^ while he only alludes to 
Philotera and does not mention Berenice, two 
cities which were also on the Red Sea* 

The last line of the tablet raises some im- 
portant questions as to the coinage in the time 
of Philadelphos. All the sums of taxes and 
incomes are given in silver; and this confirms 
what is known from Demotic and Greek docu- 
mentSj that under Philadelphos the standard 
of the coinage was silver.* 

* Cf . the interesting researches of M. Ecvilloutp *^ Berae 
Egyptologiqiie," ill, aimce. 
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I HAVE alluded before ^ to the fact that Hero- 
dotus mentions Pithom under the name of 
Patumos of Arabia^ IlaToviio^ i) ^Apafiirj. The 
identity of the two names is so obvious that, 
until quite lately, it has never been questioned 
by any geograplier or historian. As the pas- 
sage of Herodotus has been the object of a 
good deal of discussion I shall here explain 
how, after the discovery of the site of Pithom, 
and the vicinity of the sea, we are to read and 
interpret the passage which I quote in full:' 
Vaynivrixov 8c Ncfcoi? 7rat9 iyivero /cat ifiaaikevce 
AlyvTTTOVy 09 T-g 8tcypu;(t iirex^iprja-e npcjTo^ Ty C9 
TTjp *Epv6py]v Qakaaa'av (f}€pov(rjji t^p Aapeio^ 6 
nepcnj^ SeuTcpa Sicopv^e .... ^H/crat 8c ano rod 
NeiXov TO vScjp C9 avrrip, ^fcrat 8c Karvrrepde 
okiyov BovfidaTLO^ 7ro\t09 irapa TlaTOviiov rrjp 
^ApafiiriP irokip, ^Eai^ci 8c C9 ttip *Epvdprjp 
Gakaa-a-ap. " Psammitichus left a son called 
Nekos, who succeeded him upon the throne. 
This prince was the first to attempt the con- 
struction of the canal to the Red Sea — a work 

completed afterwards by Darius the Persian 

The water is derived from the Nile, which the 
canal leaves a little above the city of Bubastis, 
near Patumos the Arabian town ; it runs into 
the Red Sea." 

This is the text which is given in most of 
the new editions of Herodotus, and the trans- 
lation generally adopted. But since the site of 
Pithom has been determined exactly, and it has 
been found that the city was at the end of the 
canal near the coast of the Arabian Gulf, the 
sentence of Herodotus can no longer be under- 
stood as before ; cither the text is incorrect, or 



» Pp. 5 and 8. 

• llercKl ii. 158, ed. Miillor. Paris, Didot. 



it must be translated differently. Leaving 
aside for the present the argument de factor 
let us consider the sentence merely from a 
literary point of view. It is evident that it has 
been wrongly divided. What does Herodotus 
describe ? the canal which goes to the Red Sea, 
Ty ct9 TTJp *Epvdprjp ddXaa-crap <f>epov(rri ; it is a 
matter of course that it runs into the Red Sea. 
The end of the sentence, cVcx^t etc., is a quite 
unnecessary repetition. Supposing we were to 
describe a canal the name of which sufficiently 
indicates where it leads to, such as the Rhone- 
Rhine canal for instance, after having men- 
tioned the place where it leaves the Rh6ne we 
should not add merely that it runs into the 
Rhine, unless it were to fix the spot where the 
junction takes place. It is exactly the same 
with Herodotus ; he gives us the two ends of 
the canal, the starting point near Bubastis and 
the point of junction near Patumos. The text 
is corrupt, but it is easily mended ; first by 
putting the stop after iroXto9, and by displacing 
the 8c, for which we have the authority of two 
manuscripts. Thus we read: ^fl/crat 8c icarv- 
TTcpde oKiyop BovfidaTvo^ iroXto9* Uapa ndTovfiov 
8c rrjp ^Apafiirjp noXiP ia'€)(eL 8rj C9 ttip *Epv0prjp 
ddkaaaap. " The water is derived from the 
Nile a little above Bubastis, and it runs into 
the Red Sea near Patumos, the Arabian city/* 
The sentence is perfectly symmetrical, the 
description fluent, and quite parallel to the 
sentence of Ptolemy, who, after giving the 
latitude of Heroopolis, adds : 8r ^^ /cat Bafiv 
Xctii/09 7rdXca>9 TpaCapo^ 7roTa/xo9 /5ct, through 
ivhich and through Babylon floios the canal of 
Trajan (Amnis Trajanus). Babylon being the 
starting-point on the Nile, near Memphis, it is 
clear that Ptolemy gives here the two ends, 
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omitting the cities situat© in the interval, as 
Herodotus also has done. 

The first to notice that the sentence had not 
been well divided was, as far as I know, 

Wesselingj whoj in his commentary on the text, 
pubhshed by Lauren ti us Valla, after quoting 
the inforraation concerning Pithom, says that 
there is no doubt that the stop must bo put 
after ttoXio?, and that the canal joined the 
Arabian Gulf near Patumos,^ This reading, 
which was a conjocture of Wesseliug, was 
adopted by the geographer d'Anvillo in his 
researches on the geography of Egypt, and by 
the French translatorj Larch er, who states the 
very important fact that the reading of Wesae- 
ling is 8up|»orted by two manuscripts of the 
then Royal Library, and that one of them 
replaces the Sc after cVexa by 8ij,^ Among the 
Egyptologists, Prof. Lieblcin, who advocated 
this reading already in 1870 in a i>aper written 
in Norwegian, has found in the excavations a 
striking confirmation of liis view,^ which has 
been adopted also by Brugscb, 

However, this version of the passage has 
found several opponents, first Professors LefS- 
bure* and Dillmann,® who both think that the 
common version may be preserved, because 
napd does not mean that Patumos is near 
Bubastis, but refers to the water of the canalj 
and means that it passes along t skirts tlie 
city of Patumos^ — in Latin, praefluiL Thus 



* S'ulla mihi duLiUtio est, quin Horodotea distmgucnda 

81 Qt oAtyov— roXms" Trapa HatQVfioy — woXtv i(r€)(€i h rr^v — , 
Certe ad Patumum fossa sinui Arabico jungobatur, longo &h 
urbe Bubasti sejunctam, cd. Amstolod. 1763, p, 181. 

* Je pouctuo avcc M. Wesseltngj etc. La conjee ttire de ce 
savant esteoiifiriu^o par lo manuscrit B do la Blbliotb^qiiQ du 
Hoi, Maia le manuscrit D du Eoi, en admottant la ponc- 
tuation du manuscrit B, change ^i on 67. ^o"tx« ^ «s ©tc, 
Larchcr, tnuL d'Hcr,, ToL ii, p. 516. 

" Liebleiu, **IIandcl und ScbiiTahrt auf dom Eotbcn Meere," 
p. 122. Yid. nho Gractz, " Gescbichte der Juden/' vol. i ; 
Thayer, " The Hclirews anil Ibo Ecd Sea/* 

* Revue de riiistoire des religions, 1885, p* 324. 

* Die Hcrodotstclle Ix'sngt doch nicht nothwendig daes 
narau/icw in dcT Nsihc von Bubastis dcm Ausgan^sort dcs 
Kan lis, lag, sondtrn nur, dam the Kanal an Ilarout/o? f^ur* 



the passage of Herodotus does not contradict 
the identity of Patumos and Pithom, and in 
no way disagrees with the result of the ex- 
cavations. This interpretation is that of 
Cellarius : ^ " pauUa supra Bubastin oppidum, 
praeter oppidum Arabiae Patumon, deducitur;*' 
and of the oldest French translation, that of 
Pierre Saliat^ (16th CGnt.)^ who says: "son eau 
precede du Wi\^ nn petit (un pen) au dessus de 
la ville de Bubastis et passant par Patume ville 
d* Arable, va rcncontror la raer Kouge*'* 

Quite lately Prof. Mommson^ in a pai>er on 
the Pilgrimage to Egypt and the Holy Land^ 
discovered by Gamurrini/ rejects the trans- 
lation of Dillmann, and dismisses what he calls 
my correction of Herodotus in three words:* 
it is linguistically, and materially, inadmissible. 
Howover great my admiration for the immense 
learning and the stupendous work of the illus- 
trious Latinist, I cannot consider such a sum- 
mary judgment as a substitute for argument, 
and I shall now teat the two grounds of impos- 
sibility — the linguistic and the material point 
of view* 

The opinion of M* Mommsen is part of a 
theory of which I can say at onco that it 
sounds very strange to the ears of Egyptolo- 
gists. The main Hnes of it are the following : — 
The ciiy ofArahio}^ mentioned by Hierocles and 
the Pilgrimage is the Thou of the Itinerary, 
said to be twenty-four miles distant from Ero. 
This Thou is very likely the Thuku of the 



hei/uhiie ; * . . freilich hi es auch nicht anganglich, weim 
!N^viDe die Stclle 2U . • . , xu emendiren Bueht , , , tlber Pithonij 
lloro, K,lysma, nacli Na ville, p. 3. 

* Kotitiae orbis antiquij ii., p. 80G. 
' Ed. Talbot, p. 189, 

* tJbcr cinem neu ausgefundenen Eeisebericht Dach dem 
gclobtea Lande. BerL Acad, 1887. 

* Die spracldicli wie eachltcli UDZuliasige Emendalioa 
Navilles hat DiHrnann mit Eecht algewiesen, abor nicht 
init Recht bestritteii, dasa Ilciodot den fraglichca Ort in die 
Nahe vou Btd>a.stis setzt, Er sagt kciucswega, was Dillm^mn 
ihuEagen blsst, das der Kanal an Patumos vorbeif ulirt, sondem 
das.^ h6i Patumos da?5 Nihvasser in den Kanal cintritt, II, p* 7. 

*^ Vid, my Memoir pn Gosben, 
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hieroglyphioal inscriptions, and certainly the 
Patumos of Herodotus the starting-point of the 
canal near Bubastis. On the other hand, 
Pithom Bro being twenty-four miles distait 
from Thou towards the Red Sea, the generally 
adopted assimilation of Patumos with Pithom 
must be given up.^ I shall revert further to 
several points of this theory. For the present, 
I confine myself to Patumos and the passage of 
Herodotus. 

If Patumos is Thou, where is Thou to bo 
looked for ? ^ Most of the authors, and Lepsius 
himself, at first ^ placed it at the site of the 
present Tell el Kebir or near it; but in 1851), 
on the map which accompanies the great work, 
the "Denkmaeler,*' Lepsius changed his identi- 
fication, and placed it three miles west, at Tell 
Abu Soleiman, near the Ismailiah canal. Since 
then Lepsius has upheld his identification, and 
printed in 18^3 that he had found there exten- 
sive ruins.* A few months afterwards, when I 
returned to Egypt, my first visit was to Tell 
Abu Soleiman, and I was very much astonished 
to see that the extensive ruins mentioned by 
my venerable master did not exist. Tell Abu 
Soleiman consists of a very small mound of crude 
bricks, such as may have been formed by the 
ruins of a farmhouse of not very great im- 
portance ; two or three hovels of fellaheen are 
built at the side, and in the nature and the 
colour of the soil there are none of the traces 
of a city which are so easily distinguishable 
even when the walls have been destroyed. 
Mr. Flinders Pctrie, the discoverer of Nau- 
kratis and Daphnae, who also visited the spot, 
writes to mo that in his opinion it never 
could have been even a village ; and on the 
beautiful map made by order of the English 

* Mommsen, l.L, pp. 6 and 7. 
» Vid. the Map. 

» Chron., p. 357. 

* . . . bei den von mir an Ort nnd Stcllo constatirten 
auRgedehnten alien Rcsten von Tell Abu Soliman. Zeitsclir. 
1883, p. 4G. 



Ordnance Survey by Ool. Ardagh, R.B., a note 
says that it is too restricted an area to have 
contained a town of any consequence. Evi- 
dently, when Lepsius wrote in 1883, seventeen 
years after his journey, his memory played him 
false ; and, in fact, in the narrative of his journey 
which he submitted in 1866 to the Academy of 
Berlin, he does not speak of ruins seen at Tell 
Abu Soleiman, but on the verge of the desert 
between that place and Tell el Kebir.* That is 
the region where we are to look for Thou, and 
where its ruins are still extant. Leaving the 
village of Tell el Kebir and marching towards 
the south, about half a mile after having crossed 
the marshes, in the desert, one comes across a 
considerable area of little mounds all covered 
with pottery and fragments of hard stone. 
The inhabitants call it Shugafieh," which means 
the place of potsherds. I have been there 
twice, spant several hours there, and had some 
superficial digging made in order to ascertain 
the nature of the place. At a slight depth 
under the sand there are everywhere brick 
walls. On the east a square height seems to 
indicate a fort, of which I could trace the very 
thick basement on the north side. I brought 
from there the handles of an amphora with a 
Latin seal. Everything shows the site of an 
important Roman settlement. There are no 
ruins to be compared as far as Tell Rotab on 
the east, and south of Belbeis at Tell el Yahoo- 
dieh. This is the only place which could be 
Thou, the Thohu of the Notitia dignitatum, 
where a regiment of Pannonian cavalry was 



* Bericlite der Borl. Academic, 186G, p. 290. "Er ritt 
mit mir (von Tell el Kebir) nach Gaucmrth iind Tell el Soli- 
man die ganze sudliche Wustenkiisto entlang, wo wir grosse 
Ruinenstiitten fanden die zum Theil nocli auf keiner Karto 
verzeichnet sind.'* 

• The only map on which I saw it indicated is the map of 
the Domaines. The Rev. Fathers Jullien and Gallen, who 
explored the di<?trict in 1884, have described Shngalieh in 
the paper "Lcs ^fissions catholiques," 12 Jiiin, 1885. They 
attribute to the ruins a length of two kilometres, and a bit^adth 
of one. 
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stationed. Tell Abii Soleiinan may be definitely 
abandoned as a Fite of an ancient city. How- 
ever, as it is only three miles distant from 
Shugaiieb, even if the identification of Lepsius 
had been possible, it would hnve made no 
difference for the discussion of the passu ge 
of Herodotus to which wo now revert. 

The Greek historian says, according to Prof. 
Mommsen, that the canal branches off a little 
above Bubastis, near the city of Patumos, the 
Koman Thou. Karvw^pBe has in Herodotus no 
other sense than ahiwc wh:^re it refers to a 
river, or more inland where it refers to a 
country such as Africa, which ho describes (ii. 
42), speaking first of the coast, then of the 
region above (KarvirfpO^)^ which is full of wild 
beastSj then of a region higher still (KarvTrepOt) 
which is nothing but sand. Now the water of 
the canal had already flowed fifteen miles before 
it reached Thou, the Patumos of M. Mommsen ; 
if then KarvtrepOt is taken in reference to the 
canal, Thou is ,as clearly as possible below 
Bubastis, Nor is it more inland, since it is on the 
road from the Eed Sea, and the tras'cller going 
to Egypt passed Thou long before reaching 
Bnbastis. If, under such circumstances, Patu- 
mos is still to be called (lioi'eBubastis, one may 
as well say, speaking of German rivers, that 
the Main flows into the Rhine a little above 
Frankfort, near Mainz. 

But lot us coniiider also the canal itself and 
its course, such as it is described in thia 
passage. It branches off above Bubastis. Here 
Herodotus indicates the mo.st western point 
where the canal left the Nile j the spot is given 
on the branch of Bubastis, the Taiiitic, which 
is not the outward branch, but only the last 
but one on the east ; before reaching Patumos 
the canal met the Nile again, just as the 
present canal, branching off from the Muizz at 
Zagazig, meets the Abu Ardar and the canal 
of Saft. After six miles it cut tlirougli the 
Pelusiac branch, the present canal of Saft; 
there it passed au important city the ruins of 



which aro ftill ox tan t, which has monuments 
of Rameses IL, the Saitesj and the Sebennytes of 
the thirtieth dynasty, and is now called Saft el 
Henneh. We know its hieroglyphical names, 
Pa Sopt^ the house of Sopt, and the house of the 
Bymmon, It was the capittd of the no me of 
Sopfc, the no me of Arabia, and I believe it to 
be Phacusa.^ Though this city was more 
important than Patumos, and much nearer 
Bubastis, Herodotus doi^s not mention it, nor 
does he mention the Pelusiac branch which he 
does not consider as the origin of the canah 
After Phacusa, more to the east, there was no 
more branch, no more Nile, no water except 
that of the canah Six or nine miles further 
down we reach the Patumos of Lepsius and 
Mommsen, to which we are to apply the state- 
ments of Hemdotus : it is above Bubastis, but 
it is situate fifteen miles below; it is near this 
cityi but besides the distance, Patumos is 
separated from Bubastis by a branch of the 
Nile and an important city: it is tho place 
where tho canal derives its water from the 
Nile, but there is no Nile in tlie neighbourhood, 
and the nearest branch is the Pelusiac which is 
not the branch of Bubastis. It is hardly neces- 
sary to insist, and I beliovo I can boldly assert 
that tho linguistic and material impossibilities 
are not on ray side. I see, therefore, no reason 
to change the interpretation which I gave of 
the passage of Herodotus, and which agrees 
with the results of the excavations. The 
Greek traveller says that the canal ran into 
the Red Sea near Patumos. I must add that 
if anybody prefers tho commonly received 
version to the reading of the two Paris manu- 
scripts, the only possible translation is that of 
Dillmann : ** Passing along Patumos the canal 
runs into tho Red Sea." 

As for the theory itself of Mommsen, and tlie 
identifications which I summed up above, it is 
enough to say tliat they rest upon a series of 

' Vid« my Memoir oa Goalioa 
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conjectures, some of which are quite at variance 
with the Egyptian and even the Greek texts. 
It certainly sounds startling to hear that the 
name Patumos is not the Greek form of Pithom 
and does not mean the house of Turn, but that 
it is the equivalent of Thou, which is derived 
from Thuku. I am still more surprised to see 
that my statements^ as to the double name of 
the capital, the religious name Pithom and the 
civil name Thuku or Thukut, are interpreted 
as meaning that the eighth nome had two 
capitals, one Pithom Hero on the east, and the 
other Thuku, twenty-four miles distant on the 
west. I need not revert at the end of this 
memoir to the character of those two names 
applying to the same place, Thuku being first 
a border district containing Pithom, and after- 
wards becoming the civil name of the city 
dedicated to Tum. I do not think any Egypto- 
logist will admit that this Thuku-Thou can be 
the civitas Arabia, the metropolis of the Arabian 
nome, which we know through Ptolemy to have 
been Phacusa ; because in that case Thuku 
would belong to another nome. It would 
be shifted from the eighth to the twentieth, 
while it is never mentioned as belonging to any 
other nome than the eighth, the Heroopolitan. 
The hypothesis that Thuku is Thou, fwenty- 
four miles distant from Ero, is absolutely con- 
tradicted by the Egyptian geographical lists. 
I believe, therefore, that we can safely go on 
considering Patumos as the Greek form of 
Pithom, the city discovered at Tell el Maskhutah. 
Before leaving Herodotus, I should like to 
examine an argument derived from the same 
author and put forward by Prof. Dillmann. 
The eminent Hebrew scholar says that the 
extent of the Red Sea as far as Lake Timsah 
at the time of the Exodus, as I have stated it, 
is an opinion which has long appeared to him 

^ " NacliNaville wird in den liieroglypliisclien Namenlisten 
dem achten Nomos von Niederaegypten als Haupstadt gcgc- 
ben bald Pi Tum, bald Thuku oder Thuket, also entwedcr 
Pithom bei Hero oder Thou," J.l. p. 6. 



most probable, but that one of the chief objec- 
tions is the statement of Herodotus, followed 
by Strabo, who gives the distance from the 
Mount Casius to the Arabian Gulf as being of 
1000 stadia, which is nearly twice what it ought 
to be if the sea went near Ero.* This objection, 
which seems very serious at first sight, is on 
the contrary one of the most interesting con- 
firmations of the fact that at the time of 
Herodotus the sea extended at least as far as 
the northern end of the Bitter Lakes. Prof. 
Dillmann overlooks here a very important 
fact, that nothing is more discussed and un- 
certain than the unit of measure, the stadium of 
Herodotus. The point on which all agree is 
that the distances given by the Greek author, 
not in Egypt only, but also in other parts of 
the world, such as the length of the Caspian 
Sea or the journey from Athens to Pisa, contain 
a number of stadia twice as high as it ought 
to be. Two different ways have been proposed 
for solving the difficulty. D'Anville, Gosselin,' 
and Jomard,* in their elaborate researches on 
the subject, admit the existence in Herodotus 
of a so-called short stadium, which would 
correspond nearly with the stadium of Aris- 
totle of 1111^ in the degree; while Letronne, 
Hultsch and Lepsius believe that the distances 
given to Herodotus were expressed in the 
measure called (rxolvo^^ which he thought to 
contain sixty stadia while it contains only thirty. 
The result of this error of reduction is that his 
stadium would have only 98^ metres instead of 
185.^ Fortunately, we are not obliged to give 
a verdict on this theoretical question between 
such high authorities, and we have a much 

' Die Angabe ist wciiu sio fur die Entfcnmng von Pelu- 
sium und Hero geltcn soil, falsch, uvi die Udlfte zu Jiodi. 
Dillmann, 1.1., p. 7. 

^ De revaluation et de Temploi des mesures itin^raires 
Grecques et Romaines, p. 16. 

* Memoire sur le system e metrique des ancicns Egyptians, 
p. 117 et suiv. 

' Lops., Das Stadium und die Gradmessung des Eratos- 
thenes. Aeg. Zoitscbr. 1877, p. 4. 
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simpler and safer way of getting to the truth ; 
it is to compare two distances given by Herodo- 
tus, one of which wo know exactly. Herodotus 
says (ii. 158) that from Mount Oasius, which 
is the limit of Egypt and Syria, to the Arabian 
Gulf there are 1000 stadia, that is, two-thirds 
of the distance from HeliopoUs to the sen, 
which he states to bo 1500 stadia (ii. 7). 
Measuring from Heliopolis to the sea along the 
Tanitic branch or even the Pelusiac, we find 
about 160 kilometres, the length of the present 



Suez Canal, the two-thirds of which would be 
little above 100. If now we measure from Ras 
el Kasrun, the old Casius mons, 100 kilometres, 
it will lead us exactly either to Ero, or more 
east to the south of Lake Timsah, near the 
Bitter Lakes. The agreement with Ptolemy 
the geographer is complete, and we can con- 
clude that at the time of Herodotus the sea 
had very likely already receded, but it still 
reached at least to the north end of the Bitter 
Lakes. 
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The former proprietor of the villa at Tell el 
Maskliutah, Mr. Paponot, had the kindness to 
send me paper-casts of two small monuments 
which were found at the same time as those 
which have been brought to Ismailiah. They 
were lying beneath the great monolith. 

Both are fragments of statuettes- in 

black granite. One of them consists 

only of two lines of text on the back, of 

which we print one here ; the second 

f being only well known formulas. 

^ The text reads thus : whose 

surname is Nefer ah Ba neb pehti {the 
most valiant Nefer ah Ba)y the son of 
Thothua^ the issue of Sit Hap speaks 

thus 

This fragment is particularly interest- 
ing because it gives the name of a king 
which had not yet been found at Pithom. 
Nefer ah Ra is the first cartouche of 
Psammetik II., the third king of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, who reigned six 
years between 594 and 589 B.C., and 
who was chiefly engaged in wars against 
^^ the Ethiopians. 

^ It was usual at that time for priests 

and officers to adopt a surname consist- 
ing of the name of the king with an 
adjc^ctive. Thus the son of Thothua, 
whoso real name we do not know, was called the 
valiant Nefer ah Ba, an epithet of which the 
king himself was fond, as he once added it to his 
second cartouche, m^ing it Psemtehnehpehtiy^ 









'^ 



^ Leps., Denkm., iil, 275. 



the valiant PsammettJc. We know also another 
man whose surname was the valiant Nefer ab 
Ra ; he was called Uza hor snnt^ and a cup 
dedicated by him was found at Damanhour.* 

The style of this inscription is exactly that 
of the two fragments of Plate VII., which I had 
at first attributed to the early Ptolemies. It 
gives them a date. It shows that they belong 
to the twenty-sixth dynasty. 

Of the second statuette of Mr. Papo- 
not, also in black granite, two fragments 
remain ; a line of the back and part of 
the inscription of the apron. We print 
here the hue of the back. It reads 
thus: 

the living god of Succoth, the 

Auhau on the horizon of Tum of Succoth^ 

the fosterer of Uor Sam Taui 

We have again here the title of Auhau 
which we have found on other statues. 
As to the temple it is called the horizon 
of Tum^ a metaphor which is very natural, 
as he is a solar god. The title of 
Khenemty fosterer, or nurse when it is 
a feminine, is frequent with gods con- 
sidered as children ; thus we find it 
also with Khonsu, the child.^ From 
the monuments of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty we should say that the triad of 
Pithom consisted of Tarn, Hathor^ and Har 
Sam Taui, 
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» Descr. de I'Eg., Ant. v. pL 74. 
• Brugsch., Diet Hier., p. 1102. 
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